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NE WS OF THE WEEK. 
ee aie 

VERY odd incident has occurred in connection with the 
Italian negotiations with China. Enraged at the Chinese 
refusal of his request for Sanmun Bay, and at the return of 
his despatch, the Italian Ambassador sent in to the Tsung-li- 
Yamen a Note demanding a reply, and a concession witbin 
four days. Italy, however, had previously agreed with Great 
Britain not to use measures of coercion, and Admiral 
Canevaro, therefore, at once forbade further measures, and to 
show the loyalty of his Government to Great Britain, re- 
called Signor Martino from Pekin, and placed the conduct of 
n-gotiations in the hands of Sir Claude Macdonald. The 
British Ambassador will, it is believed, secure the concession 
of Italian demands, but this has not been accomplished yet, 
the Tsung-li-Yamen not understanding why they should cede 
territory to a Power which has never shelled them. The 
matter will doubtless be arranged, and is important chiefly 
because it reveals the closeness of the connection between 
Italy and England, and the strong wish of Lord Salisbury 
that European demands on China should not precipitate 

hostilities, 





At the same time, Sir Claude Macdonald is allowed to speak 
in a very firm way. It appears from the Blue-book published 
this week that he has secured the largest share of the railway 
concessions, and always deals with the Tsung-li-Yamen as a 
body to be argued with for an hour or two, and then gently 
assured that the British Admiral will be summoned with 
his cruisers. To this threat the Ministers, under instructions 
from the Dowager-Empress, always give way within the time 
specified. ‘The cession of Wei-hai-wei was secured in this 
way, and most of the concessions. It is not a pleasant way 
of negotiating, for the Chinese, to speak plainly, are always 
bullied into agreement, but it does not appear that any other 
course is possible. The Chinese never concede anything 
except under the influence of fear, break faith unscrupu- 
Jously, and try by every possible device to induce the 
European Powers to quarrel. The regular course is 
to refuse a British request on the ground that Russia 
opposes it, and a Russian request because of British 
demur, and then, when the European Ambassadors meet 
aud the trick is exposed, to smile, concede everything as “a 
proof of friendship,” and ask the Ambassadors to dinner. 
Note, by the way, Sir Claude’s sarcastic admission that if all 
European demands were granted the Emperor would have 
very little territory left to govern. 


In a second Blue-book jast issued, Sir Clande Macdonald 


recounts the history of the recent revolution or coup d'état in 





we were unable at first to see the solution. One was the 
nature of the physical force which obviously supported 
the Empress-Dowager. It appears that her Majesty, like any 
old pretender in Rome, bought the Pretorian Guards,— 
that is, distributed a donative among the foreign-drilled 
regiments near the throne. It seems, also, that the Em- 
peror’s life was spared from that dread of the foreigner 
which, as we have shown in another column, is with the 
Empress the governing impulse, Sir Claude having informed 
her that the Emperor’s death would be regarded with horror 
in Europe. The British Ambassador dwells also on a fact 
which has escaped attention here. The Manchu party, 
which from its cohesion and its partial monopoly of office 
is very strong throughout China, was convinced that the 
Reformers, who were all Chinese, would sweep away their 
exceptional privileges, and consequently adhered to the 
Empress-Dowager. That accounts for much. 


We quoted last week M. de Freycinet’s declaration that 
France could not compete with Germany as to the numbers 
of her troops. She had enough, but sucha competition would 
be in fact like a claim of two to be the equal of three, 
France must content herself with “ compensations” in another 
direction, that is, doubtless, with greater scientilic perfection. 
On Tuesday he made another speech of great ability, depre- 
cating panic about espionage. People fancy, he said, that 
there is in the Army a mass of secrets, but that is quite a 
mistake. There are very few secrets. There may be occa- 
sionally a secret as to an explosive or a rifle, but the scheme 
of mobilisation ‘‘is written on the surface of the territory,” 
and everybody knows it. Nothing that Military Attachés 
report can do any harm, and their presence is far more agree- 
able than that of unrecognised spies. The popular talk of 
treachery in 1870 wasa mere delusion. Itis courage which wins 
battles; treachery plays but a secondary part, often none 
whatever. The speech, though warmly applauded, will not 
cure Frenchmen of a suspicion which is in the Celtic nature, 
but it may be read with attention even in this country, where 
we have often noticed absurd complaints about dockyards, 
armouries, and military arsenals are imperfectly closed 
against spies. How does the enemy’s knowledge of a ship’s 
strength help the enemy to escape her fire? The true way is 
to be permanently ready, to have everything of the best, and 
then to trust to superior strategy and fighting power. 


We do not quite understand the news from the Philippines. 
The Americans believe they have forty thousand men there; 
they win every engagement with small loss—for example, they 
defeated four thousand Filipinos this week at: Pasig, with little 
loss—yet they seem to make no serious advance. They use 
too many men, and have some difficulty not explained in 
penetrating into the interior. It is not easy to comprehend, 
either, what the Filipinos are fighting for, unless they are 
under some illusion as to American designs. The English 
under such circumstances would occupy a district, establish a 
just civil government, and then move on, while before them 
would move the report that their government, on the whole, 
was quite endurable. Guerilla war sounds formidable, 
but it is excessively unpleasant to guerillas; and when 
they find that they are fighting for nothing, they very 
soon abandon it. The Americans should use the people 
themselves, who understand the country, and who, if decently 
paid, will fight quite well enough. They have plenty of them 
at band in the lower castes, who are sick of Tagal domination. 
Is there not too much disposition to think of the Filipinos, 
who are as civilised as the wilder peoples of India, as if they 





were Red Indians with no civilisation at all? We have not 
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seen one decree establishing civil tribunals, or indicating 
what kind of civil laws are to be obeyed, or how far Filipino 
creeds, customs, and tenures will be respected. 


The trial of M, Urbain Gohier for libelling the French Army 
ended on Tuesday in an unexpected verdict. M. Gohier had 
vehemently arraigned the whole system, declaring that the 
barracks were hotbeds of vice and disease, that the tyranny 
of the officers was excessive, that the men were trained in 
moral cowardice, and that their chiefs were corrupt. The 
Public Prosecutor called these accusations most unpatriotic 
as well as defamatory, and summoned the jury to punish 
them in the name of the country. It was supposed, therefore, 
that M. Urbain Gohier—a man of high character, though a 
little fanatic on his subject—would receive a severe sentence, 
but M. Camille Pelletan, for nineteen years Reporter of the 
Budget Committee, testified that as regarded corruption he 
believed the accusations were true. He had himself seen 
reason to suspect great frauds in the accounts, but the War 
Office invariably refused the Committee any information. 
Several officers testified to the accuracy of M. Gohier’s 
descriptions, and even Generals wrote to him lettera of 
approval. He was therefore acquitted, and left the Court 
amid roars of approval from the audience, whoare apparently 
beginning to recover from the temper which has infected all 
France. The verdict and its reception will increase the 
courage of the Court of Cassation. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a correspondence between 
Professor A. V. Dicey and its own Paris correspondent 
which for the first time makes it clear what the Dupuy law 
on the Court of Cassation does and does not do. It does 
force that Court to give its judgment in the Dreyfus case as 
an unbroken body, and not through the Criminal Chamber; 
but it does not deprive the whole Court of the power of 
quashing the whole case on its responsibility, and thus 
setting Dreyfus free without pronouncing on his guilt or 
innocence. In such case there could be no retrial of 
the accused. The Court, however, has another power 
which, in the judgment of the Paris correspondent, will 
more probably be used. It can declare that a crime was 
certainly committed, but that there is no evidence as to who 
committed it, and remit the investigation of that crime und 
the accused to a Court-Martial. That decision, in the present 
condition of military feeling, would not be satisfactory, but if 
the trial were an open one and the evidence all published, 
there would be a chance of justice, first from the Court- 
Martial, which would be watched by all Europe, and, secondly, 
from the court of public opinion. 


During the past week the newspapers have been full of 
sensational accounts of Mr. Rhodes’s negotiations at Berlin, 
of his interviews with the Emperor, and of his visits to the 
Reichstag. The residuum of fact in this telegraphic hubbub 
seems to be (1) that the Emperor gave Mr. Rhodes his photo- 
graph, (2) that an agreement has been signed under which 
Mr. Rhodes will be able to pass the Cape to Cairo telegraph 
through German East African territory, (3) that some pro- 
gress was made in regard to an arrangement for building the 
railway in the German section of the Cape to Cairo route, 
Apparently, Mr. Rhodes would like the German Government 
to guarantee interest on the German section, and in order to 
get this guarantee he would plan his railway so as to help 
the proposed German railway from the coast to the Lakes. 

t is supposed, however, that the German Government will 
not give the guarantee unless they hear that our Treasury 
has also given a guarantee. Mr. Rhodes will then return 
with an extra argument for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. “If 
you will only give me £1 I can get 15s. from the gentleman 
next door” is often a very taking argument. We trust 
that the emptiness of the Treasury will put the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on his guard. In any case, he ought 
to refuse a guarantee for lines laid in the Chartered Com- 
pany’s territory. If not, we shall have an amalgamation of 
Chartered and Imperial finance which would be in the highest 
degree undesirable. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times continues to regard 
the secession of the German Catholics in Austria to Pro- 
testantism as important. He says the agitation in Styria 
goes on with “intense activity,” and is extending from 








ee) 
the towns to the country districts. The required number of 
ten thousand is said to be nearly reached, and when it ig 
attained a great and dramatic secession of crowds at once 
will be arranged. ‘The correspondent adds the curious thoug) 
detached fact that in Baden the proportion of Protestants 
has risen in twenty years from 34 per cent. to 39 per 
cent. of the population, and thinks that men who have 
lost their faith now call themselves Protestant. It must be 
remembered that Baden with its Liberal Government attracts 
Protestant emigrants, and also that in Austria ten thousand 
persons is not a great number; but, nevertheless, the move. 
ment is a remarkable one. It shows a tide on the turn, 


The new Spanish Cortes, which will be Conservative, wil] 
meet in June, and it is understood that Sejor Silvela 
will Jay before them a complete plan of reforms in all 
branches of the administration. The most urgent of these 
is a reform in the finance intended to relieve Spain of part of 
her crushing Debt. It is rumoured that the plan adopted will 
be a payment of 2 per cent. upon the internal bonds, and of a 
higher rate upon the external Debt, the raising of a consider. 
able loan, and the payment, in part at least, of the great sum 
owing to the Bank of Spain. The financial measures will be 
the first discussed, and it is possible that the remainder will 
be allowed to drag, but we are told that Sefior Silvela person- 
ally is sincerely anxious to carry out a thorough administra- 
tive reform. In that case he should ask for power to carry 
out his measures by decree. He will never get a thorough 
reform ont of a nominee Parliament, whose Members will be 
thinking first of themselves, and secondly of “influential 
constituents.” Spain needs a temporary dictator in the guise 
of a Premier. 


Mr. J. H. Choate, the new American Ambassador, was the 
guest of the Associated Chambers of Commerce on Wednes- 
day evening, and made a most successful first appearance, 
He began by expressing the appreciation felt by his country. 
men of “the forbearance, the goodwill, and the friendship 
manifested to them so freely by the people of this country,” 
as well as his personal gratitude for the cordial greeting he 
had received. He had not only found “the ‘open door,’ but 
was able to combine with it a new and enlarged ‘sphere of 
influence.”” But while England and America remained 
friends, he did not believe they would ever cease to be rivals; 
rivals, however, on a generous and loyal footing, who would 
always settle all their disputes by peaceful means, realising 
that war was the worst possible means of settling any con- 
troversy between brothers. Touching on the numerous and 
heated controversies that had arisen in the eighty-four years 
during which America and England had been at peace, he 
asked what one of these would not have led to war between 
other nations? Mr. Choate concluded with sympathetic 
references to the death of Lord Herschell, whom he described 
as having sacrificed his life in the common service of both 
nations, and to the recovery of Mr. Kiplirg, who “ somehow 
or other had reached the hearts of more English-speaking 
men, women, and children of the world than any other living 
writer.” Mr. Choate’s cordiality was all the more impressive 
for its freedom from gush or exaggeration. 


We note with satisfaction that the Figaro this week prints 
an account of an interview between the Pope and M. Boyer 
d’Agen in regard to the Dreyfus case, in which the Pope is 
reported to have said:—“ Let no one hope to make a 
religious matter of this party business. Our religion has 
already consecrated by silence and resignation the just cause 
of several millions of martyrs. . . . . . Happy the victim 
whom God recognises just enough to assimilate his cause 
with that of His own sacrificed Son. What boots it, indeed, 
to know his name? Our martyrologies are full.” These are 
words with the sentiment of which all just men will agree; 
bat the Pope should go further, and explicitly condemn those 
Bishops and high ecclesiastics who sanction and encourage 
publications such as the school-book from which we quoted 
last week. Such vile attacks on a whole race, and a race 
already in danger from mob violence and mob prejudice, 
should surely receive the sternest censure from one whose 
nature is so noble, so gentle, and so free from the vices of 
craelty and passion as Leo XIII. 


During the discussion of the Colonial Estimates on Friday, 
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March 10tb, Mr. Chamberlain made what we cannot doubt to 
be a very wise, and also practical, proposal. The Government 
is going to assist in the establishment of a special institution 
for the study of tropical diseases. As our readers know, the 
loss of English lives by disease on the West Coast of Africa 
affords a terrible illustration of the truth of Mr. Kipling’s 
words that “on the bones of the English the English flag is 
laid.” Mr. Chamberlain is determined to make the necessary 
lossas small as possible, and he doesnot despair of improvement, 
since Calcutta in early days, and more recently Rangoon were 
looked on as the graves of the white man. Accordingly, at 
the Dreadnought Hospital special provision will be made for 
the study of tropical diseases, and doctors who are ordered to 
West Africa and the tropics generally will go through a course 
there. Nothing will, of course, make a iropical swamp into 
a health resort, but we do not doubt that the careful collection 
and study of all the facts connected with tropical disease will 
be of immense value. It certainly behoves us who have 
possessions in every part of the tropics to lead the way in 
this matter. 





On Monday Mr. Pritchard Morgan moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House in ordcr to eall attention to the fact that 
our representative at Pekin is supporting the demand of 
Italy for “a sphere of interest” in Chinese territory, with 
Sanmun Bay asa naval base. Mr. Pritchard Morgan argued 
that our policy was the “open door” as opposed to the 
policy of ‘‘spheres of interest,” and therefore we ought to 
support no other Power in getting a naval base and the 
inevitable hinterland and “ sphere of interest.” Mr. 
Brodrick in reply pointed out that Italy was a fiiendly 
Power, and that if she could get concessions out of China we 
should “welcome her success.” We should also, by diplo- 
matic means, support her. On this Mr. Courtney expressed 
his regret that we were encouraging instead of advising Italy 
against a foreign adventure that must prove injurious to her 
finances. In answer, Sir Edward Grey very sensibly pointed out 
in effect that one Power will not take that kind of advice 
from another, and that Italy must be allowed to play her own 
game in her own way. Personally, we are sorry to see Italy 
run any oversea risks, but her great and very natural desire 
to develop her mercantile marine makes her anxious to play 
a certain part in the China seas, And why should we 
prevent her playing that part? 








On Monday the debate on the Naval Estimates was opened 
by Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, who urged that a very 
great extra burden was now being imposed on the Admiralty, 
and that we ought to guard against any possible breakdown 
in that “‘ growing and unwieldy ” department by paying more 
attention to internal organisation. As to the shipbuilding 
programme, he doubted whether we were wise to add more 
battleships since France was giving up her attempt to ont- 
build us there. Bat we imagine that the Board’s desire for 
more battleships is not due so much to any competition ideas 
as to the lessons of the late war. Mr. Kearley urged that 
more attention should be paid to the Reserve, and dealt with 
one form of the proposal that the Government should teach 
boys their business as sailors, and that in exchange for this 
they should join the Royal Naval Reserve. That is a plan we 
have repeatedly supported in principle. Why should seaman- 
ship be the only trade which we do not help by supplying 
technical education? Mr. Macartney replied shortly for the 
Government in the absence of Mr. Goschen, who, we much 
regret to see, was unable to come to the House (owing to an 
attack of influenza) and hear the well-merited praise bestowed 
on the Navy. Undoubtedly the thanks of the country are due to 
Mr. Goschen for the high pitch of efficiency to which he has 
raised the Navy. It is not fair to say that his task was easy 
because he has had an open purse. Nothing is easier than to 
combine inefficiency and lavishness. 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Reading on Monday, made a 
most able and statesmanlike appeal for a better understanding 
with Russia. We have dealt with the matter as a whole else- 


where, and will only quote here his explanation of why we have 
hitherto failed in our efforts to come to srch an understanding. 
The obstacle was, he declared, “ Russian distrust of our policy, 
—a distrust written large and very unpleasantly all over the last 
Blue-book on China affairs. 


We had created that distrust 








in the mind of the Russian Government in past years, and to 
discover the cause we might go back even to the time of the 
Crimean War.” That is, we believe, very near the truth. 
The fact is our whole diplomatic tradition for dealing with 
Russia is thoroughly bad. Did Sir E. Grey, we wonder, ever 
read the despatch in which Lord Rosebery allowed Russia to 
tear up her engagements about Batoum, and yet threw a 
stone or two at her by way of encouragement to a friendly 
understanding P 


On Tuesday the discussion on the second reading of the 
Bill for uniting their systems promoted by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover and South-Eastern Railways ended in 
a compromise, which we trust will ultimately result in a fair 
and reasonable settlement of the whole matter. The second 
reading was carried by 206 (288 to 82), but it was agreed that 
the Bill should be referred to a Hybrid Committee under 
sertain conditions, which will give large powers of modi- 
fying the Companies’ proposals in the public interest. The 
Committee is to have great freedom in its methods, and is not 
to be restrained by the ordinary strict rules of procedure. 
The opposition has, in fact, insured that the Bill shall not 
be run through after the manner of many railway Bills, and 


| the public interest will be protected. If, that is, a case for 


allowing a monopoly is made out, it shall be a strictly limited 
and constitutional monopoly. Much the same conclusion was 
arrived at in regard to the proposed Irish railway amalgama- 
tion. The Bill is to be sent toa Hybrid Committee with a 
wide reference as to safeguards, &c. 


Later on Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain produced his Bill to 
“empower local authorities to advance money for enabling 
persons to acquire the ownership of small houses in which 
they reside.” The Bill merely extends the principle 
already at work as to small farms in Ireland and as 
to the holders of small tenancies in England. The present 
Bill is voluntary at every step. Unless they each and all wish 
to do so, the occupier need not buy, the owner need not sell, 
and the local authority need not lend. Any man who lives in 
a house not worth more than £300, if he can get the assent of 
the local authority, can borrow a sum of money not more 
than four-fifths of the purchase-price, and become the 
owner of the house. The chief safeguard of the Bill is that 
whenever the expenses under the Bill rise to above a rate of 
1d. in the pound, the operation of the Bill shall be suspended. 
The owner may transfer freely, but if he does not reside 
or transfer he may be called on to resell to the local 
authority. If the purchaser does not (1) pay his instalments, 
(2) insure the house, (3) keep it in a proper condition, he will 
forfeit bis property. 


The second reading of the Petroleum Bill raising the 
flash-point from 73° to 100° Fahrenheit was moved by Mr. 
H. J. Reckitt on Wednesday afternoon. It was contended 
by the mover and those who supported him that the 
enforcement of the high flash-point minimised loss of life, 
was demanded in the interests of the public safety, and 
entailed only an infinitesimal extra cost in production, to 
which the outside American manufacturers would readily 
consent. On the other hand, the opponents of the measure 
argued that the real source of the danger was not the low 
flash-point, but bad lamps; that the working classes would 
be penalised by the enhanced cost to the consumer; that 
America—i.e., the Standard Oil Trust—would be offended ; 
that the agitation in favour of the high flash-point, though 
nominally actuated by motives of humanity, was promoted in 
order to create a Scottish and Anglo-Russian monopoly; and 
finally, that the essential needs of the situation would be 
fally met in the measure which the Government already had 
in hand. In spite of the weakness of the official opposition, 
the Bill was rejected by 244 to 159, or a majority of 85. The 
division list, which was remarkable for its cross-voting, made 
it clear that other influences beside the ties of party and the 
call of humanity were at work. To pillory those who voted 
against the Bill as “champions of Murder-oil” is grossly 
upjust, in view of the fact that more British capitalists are 
interested in the raising of the flash-point than in the reain- 
tenance of the present system. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday, 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN UNDERSTANDING WITH RUSSIA. 


W* feel the heartiest sympathy with Sir Edward 

Grey in his plea for a friendly understanding 
with Russia. Such an understanding has been advocated 
by us again and again, and we are delighted to see a 
statesman of such weight, as well as promise, put the 
matter so clearly before the nation. Sir Edward Grey, be it 
noted, does not give his plea any party complexion. He 
does not, that is, in the good old partisan manner, declare 
that we do not come to the desired understanding with 
Russia because we have a Unionist Government in power, 
and because Unionists naturally hate what is good and 
love what is evil. Instead, he fully admits that this 
Government is anxious to establish good relations with 
Russia, and infers, what we believe is perfectly true, that 
the country as a whole would welcome such a triumph of 
diplomacy. But he goes on to ask how is it that we seem 
always unable to arrive at an understanding with Russia ? 
His explanation as to the cause, and we think it a very 
true one, is that Russia distrusts us and does not believe 
in our goodwill. Further, he suggests that ever since 
the Crimean War Russia has distrusted England, and 
believed her to be the essential enemy of the Slav. That 
this is the foundation-stone of our failure to get on 
better with Russia we cannot doubt. Our diplomatists 
are always inclined to assert that it is impossible to come 
to an understanding with Russia because Russia will 
never give us an opportunity, will never show herself 
trustful and friendly,—will never meet us half way. In 
fact, they argue that it takes two to make a friendly under- 
standing, and that Russia politely but stubbornly refuses 
to accept our advances. 


That superficially and in appearance this is true enough, 
we do not deny. Nevertheless, we venture to say that 
this difficulty is not an insuperable one, and that in 
spite of Russian suspicions we might, if we took the 
trouble and went the right way about it, convince Russia 
that we are not her natural enemy, and that it is 
quite possible, and also quite worth while, for her to put 
matters on a friendly footing. But the first thing neces- 
sary to coming to an understanding with a former enemy 
is to come to an understanding of him and his aims and 
aspirations, and also of the causes that inspire his prejudice 
and hisenmity. Let us first consider, then, why it is that 
Russia distrusts England, and regards her as an essential 
enemy. The first cause is that for the last fifty years, 
partly owing to accident and partly to what Lord Salisbury 
so happily called “an antiquated diplomacy,” Kussia has 
always found us in her way. She has never, so to speak, 
opened her door with the intention of going out without 
finding us blocking up the road. Sometimes we have 
driven her back altogether. At others we have only 
looked cross and called her names, but always we have 
stood, or appeared to stand, in the way. It was we, she 
feels, who beat her back in the Crimea. It was we, she 
holds, who thrust ourselves between San Stefano and 
Constantinople and prevented the cross reappearing on 
the dome of St. Sophia. [In reality, of course, it was 
the Austrians who compelled Russia to bring her spoils to 
the Berlin Conference for redivision; but Russia forgets 
that, and thinks only of our meddling to save the Turk.] 
Again, it was England who interfered in the conquest of 
Central Asia, and itis England who in Persia, and still more 
in China, is in the way of Russia. No doubt it might be 
easy, if we could get Russia to listen, to prove to her that 
we were not in the past as hostile as we seemed, and that 
now, at any rate, all desire to tread on Russia’s toes and 
to drive her back has ceased. But Russia will not listen 
to such proofs, and instead dwells upon the character of 
our diplomacy, which, towards her, has always seemed 
narrow, grudging, and unfriendly. And assuredly the 
tradition of that diplomacy has been most unfortunate. 
We have always been quite sincerely anxious for an under- 
standing, but yet this desire has gone hand in hand with 
the administration of plenty of diplomatic snubs and pin- 
pricks. One party here has been quite as bad as the other. 
Look at the Penjdeh incident. Take, again, the small, 
but none the less typical and instructive, episode of 
Batoum, when Lord Rosebery was Mr. Gladstone’s 





Foreign Secretary. Russia in 1886 resolved to get rid of 
her promise made at Berlin to maintain Batoum as a free 
port, and she did so contrary to her perfectly clear and 
explicit engagements. That was not nice behaviour, no 
doubt, but how ought it to have been received by us 
granted that we were anxious to come to a friendly under. 
taking with Russia? Having decided that we did not 
mean to fight Russia over her action, surely we ought to 
have said :—‘ We will make the incident an opportunity for 
showing our goodwill to Russia. We will tell her that 
we are delighted to show our desire to be friendly with 
her by raising no sort of objection, and by refraining in 
any way from accusing her of a breach of faith.’ Such 
action would have given Russia her way, but it would at any 
rate have caused no illwill, and left no sting. Instead, 
however, of turning our wise decision not to make Russia’s 
action a casus belli into an occasion for a friendly act, we 
did the stupidest of all things. We swore, but acquiesced ; 
we barked, but did not bite; we consented, but looked 
unpleasant. Lord Rosebery, that is, let Russia have her 
own way, but wrote a smart despatch which greatly irri- 
tated and annoyed the Russians—all the more, doubtless, 
because they were, in fact, in the wrong—and made people 
here say, with all that disagreeable frankness for which we 
are famed,—* What liars these Russians are.’ No doubt 
Lord Rosebery’s phrases were exceedingly cleverand cutting 
and satirical, but when you are giving in those are the very 
qualities you want to avoid. The Russian Government 
had weakly said that Batoum was declared a free port, 
not by any general agreement of the Powers, but by “the 
spontaneous declaration” of the Emperor, and that, 
therefore, there was no breach of treaty. Lord Rose. 
bery’s reply was very neat and sarcastic. He answered 
that “even granting the doctrine, which, as far as her 
Majesty’s Government are aware, is an entirely novel 
one, that the spontaneous declaration of his Majesty the 
late Emperor is not to be considered as binding because 
it was spontaneous, it cannot be denied that its 
embodiment in the Treaty placed it on the same 
footing as any other clause in the instrument.” That is- 
very pretty despatch-writing, but can we wonder that 
Russia, which, like all bureaucratic autocracies, is a good 
deal moved by amour propre, does not take such language 
as an invitation to a friendly understanding? But 
it may be said this is an old story. Unfortunately, our 
diplomacy since then has hardly been more encouraging. 
We do not believe that in essentials we have done any- 
thing to injure Russia in China, but we have contrived to 
give her the impression that our whole object has been to 
stand in her way. Surely, when we knew she was going 
to move in the Far East, and when we wanted to keep 
on friendly terms with Russia, we ought to have asked 
ourselves,—' What is the maximum of concession we can 
make in China to Russia?’ and when we had settled that, 
we should have gone to Russia and told her plainly to 
take it, not against us, but with our goodwill. Instead, 
we have tried the policy of concealed intentions, have 
clung doggedly to one non-essential point after another, 
and have only yielded inch by inch matters which in our 
hearts we did not really deem essential. ‘We do not 
really mind Russia having Manchuria for her own, and 
coming to the open water, and getting this or that con- 
cession, but let us pretend we do, and threaten and abuse her 
as she advances, and who knows but we may be able to 
keep her from doing things which if we showed her our 
hand we should have toadmit were not matters we greatly 
cared for.’ That has been our policy, with the result 
that though we have not gone to war with Russia, we 
have managed to convince ber that we are her enemy, and 
that we cannot be trusted for a moment when we profess 
to wish her well. 


But we shall be told :—‘ All this deplorable misunder- 
standing is due really to Russia, not to us. If she had 
been frank and loyal, and had not tried to “do” us, we 
could have come to terms with her. It is her tricky ways 
that prevent an understanding.’ Possibly this accusation 
of trickiness is to some extent true, but it does not, to our 
mind, in the least exonerate our diplomatists. On this 
hypothesis Russia is a cunning, deceitful Power, who 
will not speak out, who will not tell you what she wants, 
who assures you that she does not in the least want 
such-and-such a thing, and then grabs it,—in fact, a Power 
who will not do business fairly and squarely. Very 
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well; then it is the business of the diplomatist to study 
that Power, to get to know its aspirations, desires, and 
essential policy, and then to decide whether its aspira- 
tions can be carried out without undue injury to British 
industries. If they can, and granted of course that the 
object really is to come to a friendly understanding, our 
Government should not wait for Russia to move, but 
should, ‘in order to clear up any misunderstandings 
that may have arisen as to British interests,’ state that 
Russia will in no way interfere with our rights if she does 
such-and-such things. Probably Russia as sincerely 
believes our Foreign Office to be tricky and faithless as 
we believe hers to be, and with as little cause, but we do 
not want to enter upon this question. We prefer to 
assume that Russia is as impossible to deal with as is 
averred, because, as we have said, that by no means 
excuses our Government from having given the impression 
that we are the enemy of Russia. But even as we write 
it is rumoured that our Government are, at the eleventh 
hour, trying to come to terms with Russia. We sincerely 
trust they are, but we would implore them if they are 
doing so, to give Russia frankly the maximum of conces- 
sion at every point, and not to try to fob Russia off with 
the least rather than the most. Very likely on many 
points Russia will for the moment take far less than 
we could, if pressed, safely yield her. Ana here is the 
temptation for our diplomatists. They will be inclined to 
think they have scored if they can rub their hands 
and say :—‘ We have done capitally ; we went into the 
negotiations prepared to do a great deal more for Russia, 
but as she did not ask for more, of course we did not 
press it on her.’ In such a case that is not really wise 
action. We ought to make, not Russia’s demands, but 
our ability to yield, the measure of our concessions. If 
we want a friendly understanding with Russia we should 
give to her, not as little, but as much, as we can, which is, 
after all, what one does in dealing with a friend. Only 
in this way can we possibly get safe ground for an under- 
standing. After all there is no reason why we should 
not come to terms with Russia. She is the great land- 
Power, while we are the great sea-Power, and our political 
aspirations and interests do not really clash. We do not 
want dominion in China, though we do want trade, and 
Russia, though she wants dominion in North China, does 
not want to kill our trade there any more than she does 
in the Baltic or the Black Sea. Surely, then, we ought to 
be able to come to terms. Let us hope that those terms 
may ultimately give Russia access to ports on the 
Pacific, on the Persian Gulf, and on the Mediterranean. 
If we continue friends with Russia they will be capital 
places of trade. If we go to war with Russia we shall at 
last have places to strike at, and shall be able to do some 
hurt to our antagonist. 





THE TSUNG-LI-YAMEN. 


oe in China puzzles Englishmen more than 

the position of the Tsung-li-Yamen. They under- 
stand that the small body of Councillors thus designated 
form a Cabinet, with a special obligation to advise on 
foreign affairs, and that is an institution with which they 
are quite familiar. But then they expect the Cabinet to 
be responsible, to be capable of giving a decision, and to 
adhere to those decisions when they are given, or, at least, 
to resign if it cannot adhere. Our countrymen do not 
comprehend that their view of the Tsung-li-Yamen is only 
correct when the Emperor is a nonentity, or when, as has 
occasionally happened, he is willing to follow his Cabinet’s 
advice. At such times the members of that body are 
potent personages, must be dealt with as if they had 
genuine authority, and but for their corruption, would 
form a tolerably fair governing body, intolerably slow no 
doubt, and sometimes strangely ignorant, but dignified, 
intellectual in their own way, and firm with the firmness 
of as many mules. When, however, the Emperor is a man 
with a will, when he is suspicious, and when he is indif- 
ferent to human life, the members of the Tsung-li- Yamen 
collapse and become as the members of the Divan under 
Abd-ul-Hamid. They have no constitutional position 
whatever, they have no powers except those derived from 
the Emperor, and they are very much afraid for them- 
selves. He may by mere fiat deprive them of their rank, 
which is high; he may “squeeze” them of their 
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wealth, which is often great; he may banish them 
from the delights of Pekin to very unpleasant 
places; or he may order them to be quietly decapi- 
tated or cut slowly into little pieces. At such times their 
preoccupation is neither their country nor their immediate 
business, nor even their own advancement, but to avoid 
offending the irritable earthly deity who holds their lives 
and fortunes in his hands. Such a time it is just now. 
The Empress-Dowager is Emperor in all but name, she 
has ideas and a will, and she is suspicious to the last 
degree. There is no possibility of opposing her, for she 
has drawn together eighty thousand troops round Pekin, 
who while she pays their Generals will execute anybody 
she pleases ; there is no possibility of appeal from her, for 
she represents a theocracy ; and there is no possibility of 
overpowering her mind, for she is that dreadful pbeno- 
menon four or five times revealed in history, an Asiatic 
woman possessed of absolute power, and determined to 
sweep away all who oppose, or whom she suspects of 
opposition, from her path. Under her régime the mem- 
bers of the Tsung-li-Yamen are powerless nonentities, 
trembling with fear lest, if they make a blunder, they 
may awaken the auger of their all-powerful and implacable 
Sovereign, whose motives they themselves often fail to 
fathom. Under such circumstances, even European 
Cabinet Ministers would probably appear timid, vacil- 
lating, and even ignorant; and these are Chinamen with 
no real knowledge, with no principle except opportunism, 
and with a hazy perception that from causes they cannot 
fathom, and in a way which seems to them mysterious 
the institutions around them, amid which they have 
been brought up, and to which alone they are accus 
tomed, are crumbling into ruins. They must feel as 
Roman Consuls and Prefects felt when the barbarians 
were swarming in, with these additional aggravations, 
that. they have no creed, that they have no principles 
applicable to the situation, and that their own chief 
may be at any moment the fiercest of their enemies. 
The members of the Tsung-li-Yamen would gladly 
execute all the European Ambassadors together, but 
they know that the absolute lady above them will not 
risk a declaration of war trom a European Power, and 
they are therefore powerless, except to try how far the 
Power making requests is in earnest. When they dare 
they bluster, as in the case of Italy ; when they dare not 
they try to gain time—for as Marie Antoinette said, “an 
accident may save us”—and if time is refused, as it was 
by Sir Claude Macdonald, they yield everything demanded. 
They do not care if, as has repeatedly happened, the 
demands of the Powers are inconsistent; they simply grant 
them all, delighted if the deceived Powers quarrel, satis- 
fied, if they do not, that they can lie themselves out of any 
scrape. 


It is a melancholy picture this of the death of an ancient 
Empire, but we cannot to-day be detained by that, the 
point of immediate interest being another one. Why 
does the Dowager-Empress, who has a will of her own 
and much pride, and probably a bitter hatred for 
all foreigners, believe that her only policy is sub- 
mission? She cannot like giving up her best har- 
bours with their external Customs duties, or making 
involuntary grants of transit rights within her own do- 
minions, or being threatened every day of her life by 
foreigners who a few years ago were the most conciliatory 
of courtiers. She must be aware that if she laughed 
in the Ambassadors’ faces and dared them to do their 
worst, they could only take the ports which they now 
demand, and she would only have to retreat, as her son 
proposed, to Shensi. The cruisers cannot sail over 
hundreds of miles of plain and hills. The malignant 
gossip of Shanghai, founded on Chinese tittle-tattle, says 
that her Majesty is bribed; but we know that to be false 
as regards Great Britain and Germany, and it is most 
improbable as regards Russia. M. de Witte is not so 
fond of parting with large sums, and Empresses with vast 
wealth and armies of Mandarins to squeeze are not to be 
bribed in copper. History does not often tell us of bribed 
Sovereigns—no doubt our own Stuarts were exceptions— 
and we incline, in the absence of peremptory evidence, to 
disbelieve that story altogether. It is impossible for out- 
siders and barbarians to follow the mind ot an Asiatic lady 
placed in a position at once of such power and such danger, 
but there are two suggestions which wonld explain in some 
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degree the wretchedly feeble policy obviously adopted. One 
is that the Empress genuinely believes in China, looks upon 
all that is happening as a transient evil like a local 
insurrection, and expects confidently that after a certain 
period the barbarians will either quarrel with each other, 
or, overwhelmed by the grandeur of the Empire, will slip 
away, leaving China to its owners, the Manchus. That 
was undoubtedly the feeling of the Romans of the fourth 
century, who could not even conceive of their wonderful 
organisation being broken up, and looked on defeats as 
incidents in a war of centuries in which victory had always 
remained at last with Rome. Or the impact of the defeat 
by Japan may have been greater than was ever imagined, 
so great as to dissipate for ever belief in the power of 
China to resist an armed foe. If the dwarfs could defeat 
the Celestial armies, what hope in a contest against giants ? 
Every demand is backed by a threat—even Sir Claude 
Macdonald threatens—and every threat may mean that 
Pekin will be stormed, and the mighty fabric of force, 
prestige, and imposture come clattering to the ground. 
All China would know the truth then, all China might 
revolt, and the Empress-Dowager cannot bear the picture, 
and prefers ceding ports which will cripple her revenue— 
to the injury only of bondholders—and granting ‘‘ conces- 
sions,” which to her must seem only rights to dig roads, 
if she—and the deities of the soil—permit. And so the 
gentlemen of the Tsung-li-Yamen, the picked chiefs of the 
most ancient of surviving civilisations, have to start, and 
remonstrate, and beseech, and submit to the inevitable. 
It all happened once before, and Sir Claude Macdonald is 
better than Alaric after all. 





FREEHOLD HOUSES FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

\ it is a most desirable thing for a man to 

own his home cannot be doubted by auy one 
who knows anything about, we will not say the work- 
ing classes, but about life generally. The political 
advantages that flow from the magic of property we 
need not dwell upon. It is perfectly true that a man 
who owns a freehold tends to take steady and conserva- 
tive views of life aud to oppose wild and restless proposals, 
but we are not much moved by that argument, because 
we have not the slightest dread of Englishmen ever 
being led away by Socialist delusions, They may talk 
a certain amount of Socialism, but the danger of their 
acting upon it is inappreciable. But quite apart from this, 
there are plenty of grounds why a man is the better for 
owning his own house. ‘To begin with, if a house is a 
man’s own he takes a great deal more care of it than if it 
is somebody else’s. If a screw comes out, or a piece of 
skirting board gets loose and ought to be nailed down, or 
if there is a loose slate or a defective bit of fire-brick, the 
owner manages to put it in order at once and before the 
injury becomes serious. He does not like to see his 
oroperty going to rack and ruin. The man in a hired 
house, on the other hand, is quite content to bear with 
inconveniences till they fester into serious dilapidations 
which will require the carpenter and the mason, and be- 
come items in that secular controversy between landlord 
and tenant in which the tenant abuses the landlord for 
letting the place get into such a fearful state, and 
the landlord declares that the tenant is so careless and 
violent that it is quite useless to put any place let to 
him in order,—‘ he will dilapidate it again in six weeks.’ 
The truth is, the tenant will not improve another man’s 
house, and therefore is always seeking to do the minimum 
in the way of minor repairing or keeping in good order, 
whereas the owner—granted, of course, that he is not a 
feckless sloven—takes a pride in doing little things that 
improve the house. But this is an enormous advantage, 
both economically and mora|ly. It means that houses, inside 
at any rate, are dilapidated less quickly, and also that the 
householder is given a very valuable and improving interest 
in life. Next, the possession of the freehold gives a man 
something definite to save for. The knowledge that if he can 
save enough to pay off the incumbrances on his house, he 
will be able to sit really free, and that then he will have 
a roof over his head even if he falls on evil times, is a 
great incentive. Another benefit that comes from the 


possession of freehold houses by a large number of work- 
ing men is the increased interest felt by them in their 





local affairs. The man who owns a freehold becomes at 
once keenly interested in the prosperity of the town in 
which he lives. He wants the town to prosper and he hag 
an obvious ground for keeping down excessive and useless 
expenditure. No doubt the possession of a freehold does 
not instantly make a man a vigilant local patriot, but he 
is much more likely to resent the muddling away of the 
locality’s resources when he is a freeholder than when ho 
merely rents by the week. 


But in truth it is not necessary to labour the point, 
Except by the Socialist, it is universally admitted that the 
ownership of a man’s home is good for him and good for 
the State. To say this, however, is not, of course, to say 
that any and every plan for giving men possession of 
their homes is a wise one. Good things may be bought 
too dear. For example, any plan which would placea 
heavy burden on the rates or on the State would be too 
dear, for there can be no greater evil for the working man 
than a burdened Exchequer, local or central. Again, any 
plan, to be successful, ought to be so arranged that there 
should be little or no fear of the local authority being 
often placed in the position of the so-called “ cruel 
landlord,”—i.e., of being obliged to distrain for the 
payment of instalments, or to evict the freeholder 
for a breach of covenant. The possibility of the men 
who own their houses subject to a mortgage to the 
locality combining to elect persons who would not 
enforce the payment of instalments may be remote, but it 
is one which ought to be faced. How far, we may next 
ask, does Mr. Chamberlain’s new Bill provide against, 
these dangers, and insure that the sound abstract principle 
of helping men to become the owners of their homes is 
not spoilt in the carrying out? Judging from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech introducing his Bill, we should 
say that the measure was well safeguarded in most 
particulars, and that it is not likely to inflict any 
dangerous burden on the community. As to whether 
there is no risk under it of the local authority being 
placed in the invidious position of the evictor we are not 
so sure. Clearly the way to prevent the local authority 
being called on to confiscate and evict is to make the 
freeholder’s pecuniary interest in his house so consider- 
able that he will never run the risk of causing a forfeiture 
by letting his instalments get into arrears. Now the best 
way to do this is to. make the freeholder contribute a sub- 
stantial sum towards the purchase money of the house. 
If a man has sunk, say, £100 in the purchase of a house, 
he will not lightly risk its forfeiture by allowing his 
instalments to lapse. If, on the other hand, he has 
sunk very little, and his instalments are heavy in pro- 
portion to the value of the house, he may be inclined if 
he gets into difficulties to risk remissness in his pay- 
ments. Let us take two concrete cases of men who have 
purchased houses at £250. A pays down £100 of his 
own, and borrows £150 from the locality, for which he 
pays in sinking fund and interest, say, £7 10s. a year. 
B pays down only £50, and therefore has to pay £10a 
year in instalments. It is clear that B will be more in- 
clined to risk eviction than A. He will say: ‘ Well, I 
can get another house at £10 a year, and, after all, 
I only put in £50.” A, on the other hand, will 
argue: ‘Where could I get as good a house as this 
for £7 10s.? and then there’s my £100 sunk.’ For 
this reason, then, we rather wish that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill had made the necessary advance by the purchaser 
one-third, and not as in the Bill one-fifth. It may be, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain does not in practice 
expect that the localities will generally be content with 
only one-fifth, but that he wishes to leave the local 
bodies as free a hand as possible, and therefore did not 
like to tie them with too strict a maximum as to what 
they may advance. If that is so, we trust that the local 
authorities will, as a rule, insist on a larger advance by 
the purchaser than that of one-fifth. There is another 
way in which the local authority can make men 
extremely disinclined to drop behind in their payments, 
and that is by making the instalments for interest and 
repayment of capital diminish year by year, after the 
manner of the instalments under the last Irish Land 
Purchase Acts. An approved purchaser is pretty sure to 
be able to meet his instalments in the first three or four 
years. If he has done that, and then knows that, say, in 
another year there will be a large drop, and that five years 
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after that there will be yet another drop, he will have 
a great inducement not to let the property slip through 
his fingers, for from his point of view it will be an 
improving property. What we would suggest is that the 
repayment of the instalments, which is to be spread over 
thirty years, should be divided into periods of five years. 
In the first five years the amount charged to the repayment 
account should be fairly heavy. In the next period there 
should be a material decline, and so on till the last, when 
all instalments should cease except a perpetual ground- 
rent of, say, per cent.on the sum borrowed. Under 
some such plan as this a very strong inducement would be 
given to the purchasers to stick to their instalments and 
to see the thing out. 

On the whole, then, we believe that the Bill is a sound 
one, and puts in action an experiment well worth the try- 
ing. That it will revolutionise our social life we do not sup- 
pose, but if well worked it may make a good many men 
owners of their houses who would not have been owners 
without it. To have accomplished that, however, will be no 
small matter. What is wanted in the United Kingdom, 
and indeed in every country, is a diffusion of property, 
especially real property, and a large social diversity. Our 
present system of rental is not all bad, but it would be 
an enormous improvement to our towns if they were 
freely sown with small freeholders,—men with a stake 
in the town, and men who would be extremely tenacious 
of their rights, and make themselves extremely disagree- 
able to the local officials,—the tyrants of the future. We 
welcome the Bill, therefore, and trust that while its 
operation will be prudent and reasonable, it will meet with 
a large share of success. If it only gives us one hundred 
thousand new house-owners in all it will have done a good 
work. 





PATRIOTISM AND CORRUPTION IN FRANCE. 


T seems a strange thing to say, but we have no doubt 
that one of the main causes of the evils which are 

now shattering the mstitutions of France is the French 
patriotic ideal. The French are genuinely patriotic—that 
is, they will make great sacrifices and endure much suffer- 
ing for the sake of their country—but the first claim of 
that country in their eyes is “consideration.” As each 
Frenchman desires first of all that his amour propre shall 
be gratified, or at least respected, so he holds that his 
country ought to have her amour propre preserved by her 
sons as well as by the foreigner. Frenchmen have been 
kiiown to argue that it was not what Great Britain did 
on the Nile which irritated France, but the want of “ con- 
sideration ” for France shown in her methods of doing it. 
That is a perfectly just expression of French feeling, and 
its result under certain circumstances of frequent recur- 
rence is most injurious to France. There can be no 
manner of doubt, for example, that direct corruption, the 
habit of taking public money for private uses, which has 
always been one of the curses of France—it was rampant 
under the Bourbons, though only financiers and nobles 
greatly profited by it—has invaded the fighting depart- 
ments, and that officers of rank, badly paid, compelled by 
the social tone to keep up “an appearance,” and subju- 
gated by the attractions of the great cities, have yielded 
to temptation, and are now fighting with almost ferocious 
energy to prevent exposure. The heads of the State 
are aware of corruption—as aware as Napoleon I. 
showed himself in his private letters—Senators and 
Deputies are aware of it, though more vaguely; M. 
Pelletan, Reporter of the Budget and the ablest military 
financier in France, has testified on oath during the trial 
of M. Urbain Gohier to his knowledge of its existence on 
a great scale. Hundreds of able officers, keen auditors, 
trusted chief clerks, must be aware of it, and probably all 
these classes at heart are indignant because of it. 
Corruption does not profit them, and it terribly injures 
France. Moreover, respect for probité is in the 
essence of the French character, appealing as it does 
not only to the virtuous side of that character—and there 
is a virtuous side—but to the mathematical instinct of 
the French brain. Why, then, is not corruption rooted 


out, cut out like a gangrene with the svcial guillotine of 
France, generalopprobrium? Partly, no doubt, from social 
timidity, no Frenchman liking to make a scandal till 
some one else has made it, but chiefly because all the 





classes which know anything accurately are penetrated 
with the idea that exposure would be “ unpatriotic.” 
France would lose “ consideration ” abroad; great 
officers would lose “consideration” among conscripts ; 
this party or that would lose “consideration” with 
electors. Everything must be hushed up for the 
sake of “ patriotism.” Intelligent Paris does not doubt 
Colonel Picquart, but holds him rightly imprisoned 
because of his “ unpatriotic” rectitude. Unintelligent 
Paris does not wholly disbelieve M. Zola, but exults in his 
banishment because of his want of “patriotism” in soaspers- 
ing France. Deputies allude openly—have alluded this 
week—to the disastrous incidents of the conquest of Mada- 
gascar, when thousands of the worthiest lives were flung 
away by what is too kindly described as mismanagement, 
but investigation is barred by fear lest the movers should 
be denounced as “ unpatriotic.” Such a denunciation is 
almost fatal to a man in France, stamping him as it does 
as an unsafe man, probably of secret sentiments in favour 
of “‘anarchism.” He is lucky if he escapes the criminal 
trial to which M. Urbain Gohier has been subjected, 
not for his charges against the Army, for they were 
unnoticed while he published them as newspaper articles, 
but for showing an unpatriotic tendency by embodying 
them in a book, which might of course lower the “ con- 
sideration” felt for France all over Europe. The un- 
patriotic investigator, even if he is not prosecuted, is 
liable to what is really a most severe ordeal, suc- 
cessive challenges, which need have no end, from groups 
of officers, probably much more familiar with arms 
than he is himself. One journalist received eleven 
such challenges for saying, no doubt with a certain 
brutality, that subaltern officers in France ate too much at 
parties. Defence against such menaces or prosecutions is 
nearly impossible, for the good officers, who must constitute 
an immense majority, will give no help to the man who says 
unpatriotic things. At the present moment it stands to 
reason that those who profit by corruption in the French 
Staff must be comparatively few, but M. Pelletan says 
publicly in the Chamber that when he, as Reporter to the 
Budget Committee—Chairman, as we should say, of the 
permanent Financial Committee of the Commons—inquired 
into “frauds” whica he thought he discerned in the 
accounts, he could obtain no information whatever. The 
good and the bad were both alike, the former acting from 
their entirely false notion of true patriotism. It is very 
doubtful whether the Judges themselves are free from 
the same impulse, which constantly so influences juries 
that whenever a charge of peculation is made it is the 
first argument of counsel. The effect is that an officer of 
rank who is tempted to take money from the secret ser- 
vice, or for forwarding certain contracts, or for ignoring 
the non-arrival of supplies paid for, knows that he will be 
screened against the outside world, and that at the utmost 
he will receive a quiet hint to retire on his pensien from 
the service which he has done his best to ruin. The 
good will protect him as well as the bad, as they have 
often done in other great corporations, and even in great 
Churches in times when the moral tone was low, or when 
Bishops were aware of a tendency outside to “ univer- 
salise” every charge against an ecclesiastic. 

On the disorganisation which a vice of this kind intro- 
duces into any service it is unnecessary to dwell, but its 
eifect in armies is unusually rapid. It is very diflicult, 
as all experienced soldiers know, to test the quality of 
articles supplied to an army, the quantities being enor- 
mous and the prices usually low; and so much more is to 
be made by stealing those supplies than by any other 
method of fraud, that sooner or later the mischief is sure 
to spread into departments the good order of which is vital 
to snecess. Hither the food is bad—the great trouble 
in navies, as it used to be in English public schools—or 
the reserve stores of powder and weapons are too small, 
as once happened in Toulon; or the clothing is too thin 
—said to be an almost incurable crime in the Russian 
Army—or the medicine stores are corrupt—one can cheat 
for ever in quinine—or the boots are absolutely no pro- 
tection to the soldiers’ feet. Those failures are most 
dangerous to armies, not only because the soldiers are not 
fet or provided, but because they know perfectly well the 
reason why; and evenif they do not suspect their own officers, 
as the soldiers did under Louis XVL., they lose all loyalty 
to the central power, which, as the “repatriated Spanish 
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soldiers are now declaring, left them to starve in Cuba 
that great officers might grow rich. The evil, however, is 
self-evident, and it is the worse because it tends to in- 
crease, and because it is so difficult to find any remedy 
except an alteration of tone which laws and regulations 
will not secure. The evil increases because the terrible 
numbers in modern armies favour the concealment of 
frauds, and because such numbers could not be kept 
without an amount of economy in purchases which almost 
drives the contractors into fraud. There is hardly an 
army in the world, for instance, where the price allowed 
for a boot will buy a good one, and though it is true that 
ten thousand boots can be sold at less for each than a 
hundred can, there is a definite and easily reached limit 
to that calculation. As to remedy, if the good will not 
help you because exposure is unpatriotic, where is it to 
come from? A vigilant and slightly cruel Sovereign 
might, one would think, stop peculation, but Napoleon I. 
failed, and Nicholas I. is believed to have acknowledged 
his failure, though his ladder of punishments included 
sentences to North Siberia for life. Parliaments cannot 
prevent peculation at all, and are slow to punish it after- 
wards, and ordinary laws break down under the excessive 
and quite natural dislike of officers for complaining men. 
The mischief, too, in armies and navies is usually dis- 
coverable only when it is too late to wait, and too 
troublesome to fix responsibility. Liberal salaries im- 
prove matters a little, but only a little, the ultimate right 
of ‘‘ passing” supplies resting almost of necessity with 
inferior persons. There is, in fact, no complete remedy 
except an improvement in tone such as prevails at this 
moment in England and Germany, and, we fear, nowhere 
else; and how is that to be obtained if every peculation 
is hushed up on “patriotic” grounds? It is simply 
impossible, and that, we lament to say, is the conclusion 
of many Frenchmen of the highest ability and character. 
The national virtues, they say, protect this guilt even 
more than the national foibles. 





THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


E do not like Mr. Rhodes, who plays the game of 
empire too much for his own hand, but his specu- 

lations as to the future are usually interesting. He 
always thinks on the large scale—indeed, there must be a 
curious vein of dreaminess running through his otherwise 
self-seeking character—he is troubled by no scruples and 
dismayed by no fears, and he fixes his regard exclusively on 
what Carlyle called “the mights of man.” What a man 
or a race can profitably do, that he conceives will be done, 
and right and wrong may take care of themselves. This 
concentration of view often deceives, but it lends to his 
predictions the interest one often finds in the prophecies 
of a fanatic. You can see a narrow point further through 
a tube than without one. Mr. Rhodes has been prophesy- 
ing to an interviewer about the future of the United 
States, and certainly no one can accuse his anticipations 
of being small. He regards the conquest of the Philip- 
pines as a bagatelle, a mere accident in the march of ex- 
pansion, and predicts that within a century the United 
States will conquer all the Republics between Texas and 
Tierra del Fuego,—that is, the entire Spanish and Lusi- 
tanian world within the Western Hemisphere. They will 
conquer them, he says plainly, “ by force of arms,” and 
will “take charge of the barbarians,” Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, half-breeds, and Indians,—that is, will govern them 
trom above through a great colonial service, which he 
says the Union can organise as easily as a new and 
powerful Navy. That is bold speaking—we should be 
sorry, if Mr. Rhodes appeared in Cadiz, Mexico, Valpa- 
raiso, or Buenos Ayres, to guarantee his life—and at 
first sight it appears to be in accord with many visible 
facts. As the American people grow thick upon the land 
they will feel the land hunger as they did when they 
bought Louisiana and Florida, conquered Texas, 
and compelled the cession of California, Their “path 
of empire” seems to point southward, where lie half- 
derelict States like Brazil, of a value which Europe 
as yet does not adequately appreciate, and where the 
existing occupants have no solid means of resisting 
domination. They are few, they are not homogeneous— 
for though all the Indians in Spanish America have been 
deeply “ Hispaniolised” they remain separate still—and 
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they neither develop strength nor attract strength suffi. 
cient to drive back the terrible rush of intelligent force 
which, if the United States ever grow crowded, will 
inevitably be driven upon them. Many Americans ga; 

they will never attempt such a task, but we do not greatly 
believe in the humility of any race, and se@ no reagon in 
history to fancy that any of the great white races if sorely 
tempted will shrink from conquest, and especially the 
conquest of peoples with whom they have no sympathy, 
whom they think inefficient, or from understanding 
whom they are barred off by the impassable barrier of 
colour. It is quite conceivable that fifty years hence, 
when the Union contains a hundred and twenty millions 
of white men eager for physical wellbeing, Mr. Rhodes’s 
dreams may be reproduced as curiously accurate 
prophecies. 

And yet things may go so very differently. The 
verdict of history, to begin with, is not in favour of world- 
wide dominations, and the mastery of the two Americas 
would be the domination of a separate world. Conquering 
energy, like every other energy, has its limits. Something 
scarcely perceptible barred the march of the Phalanx, 
which ought to have reached Bengal, if not Ceylon; and 
arrested as by divine fiat the flight of the Roman eagles, 
which ought at least to have reached the debouchure 
of the Euphrates. A comparatively small body of mail- 
clad men under Charles Martel stopped for ever the 
northward rush of the Arab, and a handful of Slay 
cavalry under Sobieski turned back the Turk from the 
West. The Tartar torrent, which threatened to drown 
Europe, lost its momentum as it spread round the 
Caspian and into Russia, and after drowning those 
regions for two centuries, dried up, one scarcely can per. 
ceive why. The resistance of small peoples is sometimes 
very formidable, or Switzerland would not be a Republic, 
and the energy of the Americans may not prove persistent 
enough for the vast task of conquest and occupation 
which Mr. Rhodes sets before them. Their system, it 
must be remembered, though it produces men of ability, 
is probably not favourable to the development of meteoric 
genius, and without a man of that kind the work would 
hardly be done rapidly. Eating up South America like 
an artichoke, State by State, would be a task to over- 
strain any people, even the American. Brazil alone 
would take twenty years to subjugate and fifty to fill, 
even if the Union settled her coloured races over the 
malarious section of the vast Republic. The work, too, 
in the doing might bring to a head the great danger of 
the United States, the difference of ideal, and of per- 
manent tendency, between the North and the South. 
That difference is supposed to have been founded upon 
slavery, and to have been extinguished by emancipation, 
but that may prove a short-sighted view The people of 
hot climates tend to differ greatly from the people of 
cold, nor will a race which has.to govern subordinates ever 
quite agree with a race which, as a principle, accepts 
equality. Our own South African colonists differ 
in many essential respects, and in most _ political 
ideas, from Canadians or Australians, and if the 
Anglo-Indians numbered ten millions, and could dwell 
in India, they would not obey the central power for 
a generation. It is true that the State system as worked 
in America is a wonderful instrument of empire—we 
have adopted it ourselves in great part for the free 
Colonies—but it is also a wonderful provision for disin- 
tegration. The North may refuse to persist in a career 
of conquest which wearies it, and with Canada may elect 
to form a Republic with another ideal than that of 
governing, which latter, though attractive, wears out the 
surplus energy of the governors. The English will feel 
this, probably through financial pressure, before the next 
century is finished; and the English, though they are 
fiercely self-governing, have the monarchical tradition in 
their brains, and set about governing with consciences 
entirely unmoved by the thought that governing may bo 
wrong, and that the anarchy of the Genevan way of 
thinking may have more life in it than the majestic unity 
of Rome. 

Most men who dream like Mr. Rhodes unconsciously 
assume a datum without which their dreams are vain, that 
the wish of the people or the State which they take 
as their instrument of power will last unchanged 
continuously through many generations. It may, for 
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the wish of Rome continued unchanged through cen- 
turies, but we can see no record that Hadrian’s order 
calling back and fixing the place of the god Terminus 
ever created mutiny even among the soldiers. Napoleon’s 
Marshals latterly hated his wars, and it is very doubt- 
ful, if France had been left to him, as was for some 
weeks intended, with her old boundaries, whether the new 
generation would have suffered his son to recommence 
them. Nations get tired hke individuals, and are subject 
to marvellous changes of opinion or of mood. The writer 
js old enough to remember when there was hardly a man 
in England of the statesman calibre who had patience 
with the idea of expansion, or indeed of empire, and he 
has read despatch after despatch prohibiting in the most 
imperative terms any extension of British rule in India. 
If any one tells us that the United States will expand to 
the Straits of Magellan in spite of themselves, we may 
believe him; but if he says, as Mr. Rhodes says, that 
this expansion will be deliberate, we hesitate, and ask for 
evidence that the wish to expand will last. It may if the 
crowding does, but of all laws that concern the world, the 
Jaw under which populations expand or contract is that of 
which we know least. Suppose the rate of multiplication 
in America declined to the rate prevalent in England 
through the reign of Elizabeth, when our people were 
probably healthier, better fed, and fuller of ideas than at 
any other period ? 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Duke of Devonshire began his speech on Tuesday 
with an announcement which we should have liked to 
see carried further. Neither in the Secondary Education 
Bill of last year nor in that which his Grace has now 
presented is there any intention “of bringing secondary 
education under any centralised control such as that 
which has been found necessary in regard to elementary 
education.” What we should have liked to hear would 
have been a promise that the Government mean eventu- 
ally to modify this centralised control even in elementary 
education. The result of centralisation has in this 
instance been a mischievous development of decentralisa- 
tion. A central authority can only lay down general 
rules. It can pay little regard to local circumstances, and, 
by way of alternative to being ignorantly harsh, it must 
otten be ignorantly complaisant. The result of this 
necessity is visible in the thoroughly unsatisfactory con- 
dition of so many rural schools. This fact is constantly 
put forward us though it were merely an element in the 
controversy between Board and voluntary schools, Really, 
it is wholly unconnected with it. Bad rural schools 
abound in both classes. In the voluntary schools the 
mischief is due to inadequate subscriptions, in the Board- 
schools it is due to inadequate rates. ‘The motives which 
make men dislike putting their hand in their pocket when 
they are asked to do so by the parson are just as efficacious 
when the application is made by the rate collector. In 
the one case they lead to a simple refusal, in the other 
they lead to the return at the next School Board election 
of candidates pledged to keep down the School-rate. What 
is wanted here is precisely what is some day to be set up 
for secondary education. The rural School Boards should 
be under the control and supervision of the County 
Councils. These bodies have a higher sense of responsi- 
bility, and if they do not know much about education, 
they have the means of getting the information they want 
by the appointment of competent inspectors. It is not 
surprising that the Government are shy of again launch- 
ing a project which excited an opposition at once so 
ignorant and so factious in 1896. But without something 
of the kind we shall never see elementary education 
placed on a proper footing. The Colonel of a regiment 
requires some intermediate authority between himself and 
his non-commissioned officers. 

As yet, however, we have not got so far as this even in 
secondary education. The new Bill, like its predecessor, 
confines itself to the creation of a central authority. The 
Duke of Devonshire does not pretend that the whole duty 
of the :Government in regard to the question is 
comprised in this provision. The creation of local 
authorities, empowered to provide or control secon- 
dary education within their own areas, “is the most 
important, and indeed the essential, part of any 











complete measure.” But those who are. responsible 
for a large scheme of legislation are necessarily the proper 
persons to decide whether they shall introduce it as a 
whole or by instalments. The Duke of Devonshire holds 
that it is useless to create local authorities until there has 
first been created a central authority competent to give 
them the “information, advice, and guidance” of which 
they will certainly stand in need. This is all that the 
present Bill undertakes, and how much there is for such 












w central authority to do may be inferred from what has ~ 


actually happened. 
have already had the disposal of considerable sums of 
money for the purposes of technical education. 
the way in which this money has been spent the Duke 
speaks with almost exaggerated politeness. 
ministration by the County Councils of very large grants, 
without any experience or without much guidance from 
any central authority, has in many cases led to some 
waste, and the application of these funds has, therefore, 
not been as efficient as it might be.” Certainly it has 
not, and, unless a miracle had been worked, it could not be. 
Good intentions will not supply the place of knowledge, 
and secondary education is a field in which even a central 
authority with the best expert advice at its command will 
probably make mistakes in the first instance. When a 
County Council is practically placed in the same indepen- 
dent position, with large funds at its disposal and no check 
supplied inthe shape of angry ratepayers, itnaturally is more 
concerned with spending the money than with getting an 
adequate return for it. Probably, indeed, it has no very 
clear idea what an adequate return would be. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that in not a few cases the chief 
work of the local authority for technical education has 
been the creation of vested interests. 

In future, however, the control and guidance of a 
central authority is to be provided. The Education De- 
partment aud the Science and Art Department are to be 
reorganised, and to be merged in a new Board of Educa. 
tion. The need of this reorganisation exists quite in- 
dependently of secondary education, for within the Duke’s 
knowledge there have been cases in which schools have 
been aided by one Department in ignorance that they 
were also being aided by the other. The constitution of 
the Board of Education is a decided improvement on the 
Bill of last year. It will have a Parliamentary Secretary 
as well as a President ; consequently, the provision which 
called the Vice-President into existence whenever the 
President was in the Lords disappears. Sir John Gorst, 
however, will continue a member of the Board as long as 
he retains office. The relation of the Board of Education 
to the Charity Commission is to be determined on the lines 
that such powers of the Commission as deal with educa- 
tion shall gradually be transferred to the Board by Orders 
in Council, while the powers dealing witi charities shall 
be retained by the Commission. The decision whether a 
trust is educational or charitable, and the apportionment 
of endowments which partake of both characters, will 
remain with the Commissioners. We have grave doubts 
how these provisions will work, and whether the 
transter of powers ought not to be larger and more imme- 
diate. But questions of this kind cannot be determined 
without a miuute examination of the text of the Bill. It 
is not clear from the Duke’s speech whether the transferred 
powers are limited to those conferred on the Commissioners 
by schemes made under the Endowed Schools Acts, or 
include the ordinary jurisdiction over endowments regu- 
lated by these schemes which is conferred by the Charitable 
Trusts Acts. The Bill of last year dealt only with the 
former powers, which are for the most part trifling. 

The subsection in last year’s Bill relating to the inspec. 
tion of secondary schools turned out to give far larger 
powers than its authors intended, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire admits, with something like awe at the responsibility 
he has so narrowly escaped, that under it all public schools 
would have been liable to inspection except Eton and 
Winchester. Since last year the Head-Masters have been 
asked how far they would be disposed to come under a 
scheme of general inspection, and it is possible that the 
Duke would not have been sorry if they had met the sug- 
gestion withanabsoluterefusal. Butthe Head-Masters cared 
more for education than for their own dignity, and their 
general reply was that they thought the general inspection 
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its adoption easier, they were themselves willing to be 
inspected under certain conditions. What may be called 
the really important conditions presented no difficulty. 
The Government propose to create a permanent Con- 
sultation Committee so as to guard against any attempt 
to impose uniformity of instruction, and they would 
recognise University inspection as alternative to State 
inspection. But then the Head-Masters “attach the 
greatest importance to the selection of inspectors,” and, 
as the Duke sorrowfully observes, competent inspectors 
would “have to be very highly remunerated.” Con- 
sequently, the idea of such inspection as would satisfy 
the Head-Masters has been given up, and all that the 
Bill provides is “such an inspection of local schools as 
may assist the local authorities to bring the endowed 
municipal and private proprietary schools within their 
areas into some common local scheme.” Itis unfortunate, 
no doubt, that the excellent dispositions of the authorities 
of the public schools should not be turned to present 
account, but we fully agree with Ministers in thinking the 
present a wrong time for entering on any fresh expendi- 
ture. Nations ought not, any more than men, to spend 
money in all directions at once. The heavy demands now 
made on us for national defence ought to make the 
Government additionally careful to economise in other 
ways; and though in ordinary times we should grudge 
no reasonable outlay on the inspection of secondary 
schools, to incur such an outlay with our other burdens 
so heavy would be nothing short of mischievous extra- 
vagance, 








THE TWO VOICES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


NHE English translation of a very interesting work 
by M. Joseph Texte, Professor at Lyons (Rousseau 

and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature; Duckworth, 
7s. 6d.), has just been published. The subject of this 
work is the English influence on French thought and 
literature as developed in the eighteenth century, and 
especially through Rousseau, who not only lived for 
some time in England, but who made himself familiar 
with the English language. Mr. Texte begins by explaining 
how entirely unfamiliar France has been with English litera- 
ture. It was doubted whether that foggy island with its 
rough people on the other side of the choppy sea was capable 
of literary production at all. Louis XIV. asked whether 
there was any English literature, and was told that England 
had produced one or two writers, among whom were Bacon, 
and a certain “ Miltonius,” who was a “ bold, bad man” who 
had done much mischief. Shakespeare, though Louis XIV.’s 
librarian added a copy of the first folio to the Royal library, 
was unknown in France until introduced to the French by 
Voltaire, who boasted of the fact, but to whom, as 
we know, Shakespeare was after all but an “ intoxicated 
barbarian.” Generally speaking, until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century a thick darkness covered all English 
intellectual productions so far as France was concerned. 
From this condition of things, M. Texte shows, France was 
rescued by the refugees who settled in England after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. These refugees were 
nearly all unusual people of high character and culture, and 
they at once perceived elements of importance in the literature 
of England. Its immense vitality, power, and freedom from 
formal rules impressed them on the one hand, and its devotion 
to freedom of thought on the other. They set themselves to 
the translation of Jarge numbers of works, especially those of 
the so-called Augustan Age of English literature, which 
would naturally appeal to French readers because of its nearer 
approximation to the classical form beloved in France. This 
spirit of English literature—the “literature of power,” as 
De Quincey called it— was rapidly absorbed by the 
French mind, and in Rousseau, according to M. Texte, 
its influence became felt in the highest degree. Along 
with English literature the spirit of English institutions 
and politics was transmitted through Montesquieu, who, 
however, great thinker as he was, impressed on his political 
thought too transitory a form, in that he did much to stereo- 
type that idea of division of political power which he thought 
the very essence of the British Constitution. What was done 
through Rousseau in literature and through Montesquieu in 
politics, was also accomplished through the so-called “ philo- 





sophes” who took up the sensational philosophy of Locke 
and carried it to extremes with a rigidity of French logic at 
which its author would have started back in alarm. Thus it 
was emphatically English thought which impregnated France 
with the germinal ideas that brought forth the French 
Revolution. 


M. Texte, however, carries his thesis further, or at least he 
suggests a further statement of intellectual interaction which 
covers the whole of Western Europe, which helps to make its 
intellectual life more intelligible, and which aids the grand 
conception of a commonwealth of Kuropean spiritual interestg 
as against the narrower idea of separate and unrelated national 
literatures. Omitting Russia, which develops a life of her 
own, there are, says M. Texte, two great literary families in 
Europe, the Classical and the Teutonic. The former deriveg 
through the Romance languages from the Latin, and em- 
braces the literatures of France, Italy, and Spain, all of which 
have produced works of the highest genius. The Tentonic 
family includes several national branches, but the two most 
important are the English and German. Now, since the bee 
ginning of the eighteenth century these two powerfal expres. 
sions of the European mind have interacted on one another to 
such a degree that it is difficult to relegate most of the great 
works of modern genius to any single national influence. 
That is to say, much of our more modern literature is 
cosmopolitan somewhat (though by no means altogethcr) 
in the sense in which the later Latin literature was after 
it had been influenced by the Greek mind. To some 
degree, it will be said, this was always the case. Chaucer 
was influenced by Boccaccio; the very foundations of English 
literature are laid in a foreign soil. But since the Teutonic 
influence began to operate through England on the French 
mind the process has been immensely more complex. The 
reaction which followed the Revolution produced some great 
French writers, such as De Maistre and Chateaubriand, who, 
in their turn, reacted on our romantic Neo-Catholic school. 
In Germany the reaction produced in literature the Schlegels; 
whose philosophy was caught up into the Romantic move- 
ment in France in 1830. Coleridge was at the same time 
drinking deep from German fountains, and Carlyle more 
deeply still. It is clear that Carlyle was impelled to write 
his “French Revolution” in order to set forth an object- 
lesson of the practical results to which the Hnglish sensa- 
tional philosophy led when embodied in political theory. The 
same year which saw (to the aged Goethe’s repugnance) Roman- 
ticism crowned in “ Hernani,” witnessed the Revolution of 
1830, which instantly imparted a furce and a name to the 
English Liberal movement; while the new French biological 
theories of St. Hilaire gave an impetus to English thought 
resulting in the works of Darwin. 


We thus see Germany, France, and England all inter- 
acting on one another, a!l contributing to a literature and a 
thought which is ultimately common and European rather 
than purely national. The same remarkable influences have 
been at work in other than merely literary or political 
spheres. Indeed, the impact of the Teutonic on the Classical 
genius has perhaps been greatest in the sphere of music. 
After we had been lying under the Italian or Classical 
spell, Handel and Haydn impressed England in the last 
century with the German power, an impression immensely 
increased by the genius of Beethoven. The German 
power was for a long time resisted in France, which 
only took to German music in what Wagner declared to 
be the perverted form of Meyerbeer. Political considerations 
made the influence of Wagner particularly impossible; since 
for years it was dangerous to produce a Wagnerian opera in 
Paris. But now Wagner is absolutely dominating the French 
musical mind, and all the new music being produced in 
France is more or less influenced by the great German 
master. While Germany has thus led France in music, 
England has given her suggestions in painting. Our land- 
scape school inspired that of France, though it must be 
admitted that France has carried landscape to a height we 
have hardly attained. In its turn the more recent French 
painting and sculpture have made their impression here. 
At the present moment it is not too much to say that the 
intellectual interaction between the two nations, or rather 
between the two great Classical and Teutonic movements 
they represent, is greater than ever. During the last few 
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rs M. Caro has interpreted Goethe, M. Scherer Milton, 
Byron, and 80 non-French a writer as Wordsworth, M. 
Huysmans and M. de Vogiié have penetrated the French 
mind with a Teutonic mysticism, two such eminently 
non-classical writers as Emerson and Whitman have 
gained a French audience, and M. Paul Bourget and M. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére have attempted, the one to bring 
America home to the French mind, the other to interpret 
French literature to the Americans. Thus the work which 
Sainte-Beuve may be said to have began has been carried on 
with energy, and the results must be of the highest import. 
It is interesting to note, on the other hand, that while 
Germany was but yesterday the great home of political 
science, Paris is now the centre to which political students 
resort. Wedo not for one moment suppose that the inter- 
action of mind will of itself bring about international peace, 
for the French Anglomania of the Regency and the early 
days of Louis XVI. gave way to the gigantic Anglo-French 
struggle of twenty years. But from the point of view of the 
intellectual development of the world, which, until the com- 
plete awakening of the Slavonic mind, must depend on the 
interaction of Latin and Teuton, this fruitful union of two 
opposite mental and wsthetic tendencies is of the highest 
value to the life of mankind. 


yea 





THREE ROTTEN CULTURES. 

N the remarkable book, reviewed elsewhere, on “ Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire” 
Professor Dill has drawn a striking picture of culture 
as it existed during the decadence of Rome, and during 
the time when the barbarians were breaking up the 
“eternal” Empire. His description will seem to most 
of the few Englishmen who have ever given the subject a 
thought almost a new account. They have imbibed the idea 
that while culture continued for centuries to exist in the 
Eastern Empire, chiefly because its people spoke Greek, it had 
gradually died away in the West, and with the incursion of 
the barbarians suddenly disappeared. That, however, was 
not the case. In the last ages of the Western Empire— 
A.D. 360-475—culture not only existed, but had become uni- 
versal among the noble families and rich proprietors, who 
survived for a long period the extinction of the middle class, 
and appear latterly to have ceased to excite Imperial jealousy. 
They had, indeed, become servile to an astounding point, but 
not unintellectual; they studied regularly from generation to 
generation in the Universities scattered over the Empire, and 
in mature life in the seclusion of their provincial estates they, 
as we now express it, “kept up their reading.” They hada 
preferential claim to important offices; they were, perhaps, 
in intellectual attainment farther above the people than 
any other class in Europe ever has been, and they 
muintained all over the Empire a kird of learned 
freemasonry. The Emperors were not only, as we have 
said, not jealous of their attainments, but they admired 
them, and the only class who were as sure as the nobles 
of promotion were the “ rhetores,” rhetoricians, as we 
call them, but who were more nearly akin in kind to our own 
public school masters. Even the barbarian chiefs, who seem 
to have spared the Roman nobles, or at all events to have 
eaten them up last, respected their attainments and conse- 
quent refinement, and would gladly have seen some of those 
advantages enjoyed by their own energetic officers. Of all 
this culture, however, nothing came. The cultivated class, 
though it must have been exceedingly numerous, produced 
nothing, originated nothing, and enlarged no single field of 
knowledge. They utterly ignored history, either past or 
present. There were a poet or two among them, valuable 
chiefly for a few pleasing descriptions, but without a trace of 
lyric energy; and a few writers of letters, remarkable 
mainly for the care with which their authors avoided the 
smallest reference to the wonderful changes in the world then 
passing around them. The truth is, their education was an 
utterly false one. It produced refinement, but had no effect 
either on character or ability. Deprived of freedom, with no 
channel for healthy effort except official life, and entirely 
indifferent to what we now class under the word “ science” 
—much more indifferent, indeed, than the Arabs showed 
themselves five centuries later—the cultured class of 
decaying Rome fell back upon the old masterpieces, 











studied them with minute care without imbibing their 
spirit, maintained long controversies over their shades 
of meaning, and became, in fact, dilettante grammarians. 
They knew words with a certain exquisiteness of knowledge, 
but words only. They could write verses like those of Statins, 
and letters like those of Cicero, but the verses had no poetry 
in them, and the letters no pungency. Their most serious 
efforts took the form of panegyrics on the powerful, which in 
their slavish adulation would disgust even Ovientals, who have 
never quite lost in their worst periods a power of satire. 
Naturally when the times grew more and more terribly 
earnest such knowledge died ont, until at last such intellee- 
tual darkness settled upon Western Europe, that it seems 
to most observers now as if there had been no twilight be- 
tween the brilliancy of the Empire and the gloom of the Dark 
Ages, as if with the success of the barbarians a curtain had 
rushed down between savagery and civilisation. 


The account should interest Englishmen, for they are being 
brought into close contact with two cultures almost exactly 
resewhbling that of decaying Rome, and for one of them they 
are immediately responsible. The Chinese liferati are eda- 
cated jast as the nobles of dying Rome were educated. They 
feed upon a few classics and nothing else, study them with 
minute care, are promoted according to their knowledge of 
them, can quote them for ever, and regard the power of 
quoting them as the power which divides them from the 
vulgar. They talk of them among themselves, and so far as 
outsiders can tell, really feel deep respect for men distinguished 
for special knowledge of their own peculiar learning. That 
knowledge, and the mental effort required to attain it, refines, 
and in a certain way “civilises,” them, giving them in 
particular the amenity of speech of which the Roman nobles 
were proud, so that by the testimony of all impartial 
observers you can always tell a Chinaman who has received 
a Mandarin’s education, but there the benefit of their culture 
ends. It does not alter their characters, or enlarge their 
abilities, or enable them to originate anything, even in litera- 
ture. They are indifferent to science, mere imitators in art, 
and in politics utterly selfish and corrupt, as the Roman 
nobles were except in the few cases in which Christianity— 
which they assimilated very slowly—had given them a new 
and more vigorous mental life. The very first condition of 
advance in China, by the consent alike of the Europeans, who 
take in that Empire the place of the barbarians in Rome, and 
of their own reforming class, is to break the power of the 
cultured, and replace them by a more hopeful and teachable, 
if less instructed, class. Chinese sailors or builders would 
probably govern better, certainly more efficiently, than Chinese 
Mandarins. 

For the other culture of nearly the same kind we ourselves, 
as we have said, are responsible. It is that of the graduates 
of Bombay and Bengal. We are taking yearly thousands 
of Mahrattas and Bengalees, who are naturally among 
the most intelligent of mankind, and are setting them 
to learn the masterpieces of English literature. In a way 
they do learn them, as the Roman nobles learned their 
classics,—that is, they learn their words without imbibing 
one particle of their spirit. They probably do not rely on 
their memories so exclusively as Mr. Steevens in the re- 
markable account of them published in the Daily Mail of 
Friday, the 10th inst., appears to think; but they devote the 
whole power of moat acute minds to acquiring just so much 
knowledge of English ideas as will enable them to pass for a 
degree. That degree once obtained, they are, they think, 
cultivated men, put forward their claim to all official posts, 
as did also the Roman nobles, and are proud, as they were, of 
the distance between themselves and the uninstructed vulgar. 
Like them, they have a freemasonry of their own, talking to 
each other in English as the Romans talked in Greek; like 
them, they are indifferent to science and the constructive 
arts; like them, they regard with a kind of timid scorn the 
forceful barbarians by whom they nevertheless are ruled; 
like them, they employ as a means of rising language of 
outrageous adulation; like them, they demand ard receive a 
respect from the commonalty which is increased by the fact 
—which Mr. Steevens either does nut know or despises—that 
a large proportion of them are men with ancient pedigrees, 
Brahmins of the purest blood ;—and, like them, they seem to 
have in politics no sort of efficiency whatever. Whether they 
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are as corrupt as the Romans we do not know—certainly that 
is not true of all of them—and their rulers have not been 
too just to them in the matter of salaries; but, like them, 
they are disposed to tolerate corruption if only the corrupt 
have birth, culture, and what they consider manners. The 
great difference between them and Romans of the fourth and 
fifth centuries is that they are more like Greeks, retain under 
all their affectations a wonderful natural acuteness, and in 
the one study which they never pursue in English—meta- 
physics—display marvellous insight and some originality. 
We do not think, as many do, that they will become formid- 
able to our rule, any more than the Roman “ cultured class” 
became formidable to the barbarians, but we do believe that 
in educating them on so false a system we have made the 
second great blunder of our rule—the first is closing too 
many careers—and have diffused, instead of true light, a 
mere imitation of it. We have, too, made a very respectable 
class permanently unhappy. The graduates are unfitted for 
any careers except in Government offices, and for every three 
of them there is even now but one appointment. By and by 
there will be thirty applicants for every vacancy, and if, as 
Mr. Steevens says, undergraduates who do not pass are so 
completely boycotted, even in the marriage market, that 
suicide is often their resource, there will be a terrible amount 
of latent thoughtful disaffection, culminating in Bombay, 
though not in Bengal, in frequent assassinations. Whether 
there is any remedy we are not certain. To abandon at once 
an experiment so vast as the secondary education of a 
continent while its subjects warmly approve it, is a daring 
undertaking from which even a Government like that of 
India may reasonably shrink. But of this we do feel certain, 
that education in India as hitherto pursued is of no more 
value than the education of nobles in the later Roman period, 
or of Chinese Mandarins now, and like theirs will ultimately 
fall, probably with a crash. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
OR nearly fifteen years the Scotch authorities have 
been conducting a gigantic experiment on the resources 
of the sea. It had its origin in a Commission over which 
the late Lord Dalbousie presided with great personal interest 
and his usual ability from 1883 to 1885. Like many other 
State inquiries into the limits of natural production, this 
Commission had its origin in a commercial grievance 
which excited much sympathy among people who had 
nothing whatever to do with fisheries. Trawling, or the 
capture of fish by a huge “scoop” of network with a rigid 
mouth, dragged along the bottom by vessels which have 
costly mechanical appliances for working the cumbrous 
engine, came into vogue, and the trawlers regularly worked, 
not only in the North Sea, but up and down in the great 
firths and estuaries of the Scotch coast. They certainly did 
make the fish shy in parts of the coast. But it was alleged 
that they destroyed all the spawn on the bottom, that they 
killed such numbers of immature fish that the sources of 
supply were being killed off, and that the waters by the 
coast were being overfished and ruined. This seemed 
probable, and caused very natural alarm. Besides this, 
the men employed on the trawlers only amounted to a few 
hundreds, while in the ancient line-fishery and herring-fishery 
of Scotland nearly forty thousand men were engaged. Their 
wives and children were no less busy making nets, baiting 
hooks, and selling the catch. ‘“ How can Bessie get 
married?” critics among the fisher-wives would remark of 
one of their sisters not remarkable for energy. “She'll 
never be able to keep her man.” From the readers of “ The 
Antiquary,” who remembered Saunders Mucklebackit, to the 
admirers of the song of “Caller Herrin’,” the public was 
inclined to take a side against the trawlers, and was already 
half converted to the view that the sea-fishery was declining 
before the Commission was held. 

The inquiries made then, and the evidence taken, showed a 
plentiful ignorance of the life of the sea, whether in shallow 
or deep waters, on the part of most of those concerned in the 
commercial side. Nor did science contribute much more, 
though one fandamental error was brought to light of the 
greatest importance to the inquiry. It was shown that the 
spawn of many of the food-fishes was not laid on the bottom 
in the shallow waters, but floated out at sea on the surface. 
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Fifteen years of subsequent inquiry have proved that this is 
true of the spawn of almost all these valuable fish, except the 
herring and cat-fish. But of these facts there was far less 
evidence at that time than now, nor would the public have 
been satisfied to wait for fresh light without trying to do 
something practical by way of “‘fish preservation.” This w, ; 
we think, the natural course to pursue in dealing with a ques. 
tion of maintaining or increasing wild life. It has answered 
everywhere on land and in rivers, and it was perfectly logical 
to think that by making a sacrifice, and abstaining from 
fishing in favourite localities, the fish would increase just ag 
rabbits would increase in a warren. 





The result of the Commission was that certain first. 
class fishing-grounds off the Scotch coast were made 
“taboo” for years in the hope that they would be quiet 
havens and breeding-grounds for the valuable fishes of 
the coast. The principal enclosures were on a gigantic 
scale, and we feel considerable respect for those who 
authorised this experiment, as well as interest in the result, 
The Firth of Forth was closed, so were St. Andrews Bay and 
Aberdeen Bay. Later Aberdeen Bay was omitted, but ag 
the result of some partial experiments the system was ex. 
tended, and the area of the Clyde included, and in 189] 
the whole of the Moray Firth, By the Herring Fishery Act 
of 1889 the whole of the Scotch waters within the three-mile 
limit were also closed against the trawlers. In the waters 
first closed ample time elapsed to test the practical value of 
the praiseworthy effort to maintain partial “ sanctuaries” 
in the sea. From year to year the Scotch Fisheries Board 
has employed a small trawler, the ‘Garland,’ to make hauls 
in the enclosed waters, and the results have been duly 
entered for comparison, at intervals extending in some 
cases for more than twelve years. These results, with an 
interesting account of the methods and equipment of 
Scotch fishing near the coast, have now been collected and 
published under the title of “Resources of the Sea” by 
Mr. W. C. McIntosh, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of St. Andrews, and Director of the Gatty Marine 
Laboratory. No fault could be found with the places and 
areas selected for enclosure in the early days of the experi- 
ment. The Firth of Forth offered a specimen of a great 
estuary or inland gulf, with water of all depths, varying tides 
and currents, and many sources of food-supply. St. Andrews 
Bay was a typical shallow coast bay, with the estuaries 
of the Eden and the Tay opening into it. It is more 
open to the North Sea than the Firth of Forth, and 
the influences of the ocean swell, and the access of 
“pelagic” fishes and their spawn was easier. The Moray 
Firth gave opportunities for comparison with the other areas, 
If the boat used for the experiments had been a proper com- 
mercial trawler the results would have been more satisfactory. 
But if the ‘Garland’ had been adequate to such work, 
the experiments would have had far greater value if the 
repeated hauls of the trawl year after year in the protected 
waters had been made on the same dates. Fish have their 
migrations, regular and irregular, according to temperature, 
and it is little use to compare results, even in the same waters, 
of hauls made one year on Midsummer Day, and the next on 
Christmas Eve. On the other hand, the trials were numerous 
and spread over a number of years, and were quite enough to 
show whether the prohibition of the obviously disturbing 
element of trawling had or had not benefited the fisheries. 
The conclusion reached by an impartial examination of the 
figures is that it has not made the slightest difference what- 
ever. On the preserved “ grounds” there are no more fish, and 
no less, than when the trawls were daily dragged across the 
bottoms of the bays. For the rest of the area frequented by 
trawlers beyond the three-mile limit the happy conclusion is 
that there are as many fish in the sea as ever, and 
that the supply does not diminish, in spite of the increased 
and increasing number of ships engaged in the fisheries and 
their fine equipment. 


In the Moray Firth or the Firth of Forth there is no great ac- 
cumulation of food-fishes in consequence of the non-disturbance 
of the sea bottom. On the “grounds” where sole, turbot, and 
plaice were regularly caught we should have expected to find the 
whole bottom “creeping” with flat-fish. There are no more than 
when the trawlers last sailed over them five or ten years ago. 





On the other hand, the equipment of steam trawlers for the 
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North Sea and the open ocean has become an immense in- 
dustry in the East of England. In Grimsby the companies 
pay @ steady 10 per cent., and no one can assert that while 
the fish near the Scotch coast have been protected those ont 
at sea on the banks have been let alone. Never have so much 
capital and labour been spent on harrying them since the 
fishery began. Yet the “take” steadily increases as the 
boats increase. “The great labour and expenditure of the 
last ten years prove that the balance of Nature in the neigh- 
bouring seas is steadily maintained, and that there is need for 
no anxiety concerning the continuance of every species of 
good fish.” 

We share this view to a large degrec, mainly because the 
discoveries made since the Commission received its evidence 
have proved that it is the actual sea itself, not the mere fringe 
or selvage along shore, in which the fishes are bred, and that 
it is not on other fish, but on the minute and microscopic 
entomostraca, the devourers of the organic waste of the world, 
that fishes are mainly fed. The pelagic eggs are shed 
and float in their untold millions out at sea. Plaice 
and turbot (as a rule) shed their floating eggs in deep 
water, whence both eggs and young are borne shore- 
wards by tidal currents. When they have grown to a 
certain size they again make off to the deeper water, where 
they are caught by the trawlers on the banks or elsewhere in 
the North Sea. 

It is now clear that life in the sea is not dependent on what 
takes place near the shore. In other words, it is difficult to 
destroy marine life, so far as fish are concerned, by mischief 
done near the coast. Their area of propagation and repro- 
duction is too vast for land creatures like us, who can only 
invade the sea in boats, to seriously injare it. If fish were 
like the right-whales of the Antarctic, which always had to 
come to the coast waters to give birth to their calves, we 
might possibly destroy the sources of life, as we did manage 
to kill off every one of the Antarctic right-whales. 
Fortunately matters are ordered otherwise, and in this 
one and only instance, so far as the writer can recall, we 
do not yet see the limits of the endurance of species, for that 
endurance does no‘ depend on the will of man, or on his self- 
restraint. But there is no doubt that though we are not yet 
within sight of the impairing by man of the astonishing 
fecundity of fish, which in itself is calculated on a scale 
absolutely overwhelming in proportion to the reproductive 
powers of land animals, man is able to increase the 
harvest of the sea. This seems to involve «a contradiction, 
because !f we cannot diminish it appreciably, anything we can 
do to increase it might seem equally insignificant. The only 
answer is that it has been achieved by the American Fish 
Commission, who have introduced a new fish, the shad, to the 
Pacific Ocean, where it is now found along hundreds of miles 
of coast, and has actually increased the harvest of the sea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PAPACY AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
(To rH Epitor OF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”] 
Str,—The Spectator, which shows such a noble thirst for 
truth, especially when international questions are con- 
cerned, wiil excuse me if I call its attention to one of the 
main points of the article on “The Papacy ” published in its 
last nnmber. You quote from Mr. Conybeare’s article in the 
National Review some extracts from what youterm “a French 
scbool-book used in French Roman Catholie schools,” “ Les 
Fleurs de l’Histoire,” by Théophile Valentin. I do not intend 
to defend this book ; I despise it as much as Mr. Conybeare 
and yourself; buat it is only fair to acknowledge that in 
France the educational authorities, represented by the Conseil 
Supérieur de UVInstruction publique (presided over by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and including Jews, Protes- 
tants, and Roman Catholics), have forbidden its use in all the 
schools, be they Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, 
either public or private. You see, consequently, that this 
book, which certainly isa French book—as so many ridiculous 
pamphlets about the Catholic convents are English books—is 
by no means “a school-book used in French Roman Catholic 
schools,” and that it cannot be, as you add, “constantly given 
asa prize in Catholic schools.” It is only a wicked publication 





solemnly and legally condemned by the highest educational 
Council in the country some eight or nine months ago. The 
Spectator, as a friend of truth and tolerance, will certainly be 
glad to hear this.—I am, Sir, &c., 


296 Amhurst Road, N., March 12th. Mavrice Kvagn. 


[We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter, but we do 
not understand him to deny that the book in question is 
published with high episcopal authority, and this is the 
gravamen of Mr. Conybeare’s charge and the most deplorable 
feature of the incident. It shows that the Roman Charch in 
France, or at any rate an important section, is hounding on, 
instead of discouraging, the vile attacks on the Jews.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE CHURCH QUESTION. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Among that class of Church people who may be described 
generally as Anti-Ritualists, though the term, of course, in- 
cludes very wide varieties of opinion, there are some, possibly 
many, whoopenly demand arevision of the Prayer-book, inorder 
to complete the work which as they think was left unfinished at 
the Reformation. They ask for this because they cannot 
shut their eyes to the Catholic character which remains 
stamped upon the English Liturgy, and is not to be explained 
away without having recourse to a theory so severely con- 
demned when propounded by the earlier Tractarians,—namely, 
that it is permissible to interpret the prayers, creeds, and 
formularies of the Church of England in a non-natural sense. 
Those who demand revision occupy an intelligible and logical 
position. Those who, while professing to be satisfied with the 
Prayer-book, and demanding strict obedience to it from others, 
do not scruple themselves to reject much which it plainly 
recognises, only confuse the issue between the two parties in 
the Church, and involve it in a mist from which every real 
friend of the Anglican religion should do what little in him 
lies to extricate it. 

It may be noted on the threshold that the Church 
of England by no means sanctions all that is implied by the 
phrase, “our common Christianity.” Every Sunday she 
repeats these solemn words: “ More especially we pray for 
the good estate of the Catholic Church, that it may be so 
guided and governed by thy good Spirit, that all who profess 
and call themselves Christians may be led into the way of 
truth”: plainly showing that in the Church’s estimation 
there are Christiays who are not only not in the way of truth, 
but so far from it as to stand in need of our prayers. It is 
important to remember this in connection with the use of the 
word “ Protestant,” which has no place in the Prayer-book, 
and was only introduced into the Coronation oath at the 
Revolution for a particular and specific reason. Had 
Protestantism been a positive religion, a new religion, founded 
by the first Reformers, surely it would not have been a century 
and a half before the word found its way into any of the 
Church’s offices. The Church of England did not consider 
herself as simply one among a number of Protestant com- 
munities professing and eailing themselves Christians. She 
held to the old Catholic “way of truth,” and prayed that 
these others might be brought into it. 

The passionate and hysterical violence with which this 
word “ Protestant” is so often hurled at the heads of not only 
extreme Ritualists, but of the old hereditary High Church 
party as well, as if it constituted the genus of the Church of 
Jngland instead of being only the differentia, is calculated to 
do infinite harm. It gives just offence to the legitimate 
Anglican body, the direct descendants and _ representa- 
tives of the great Caroline divines, and through them of 
the early Church, men who justly prize the Catholic heritage 
of the Church of England as the most precious of all their 
possessions, and who see in the ostentatious and exclusive use 
of the word ‘‘ Protestant” an attempt to cut them off 
from it. They dishke the “lawlessness of Ritualism” as 
much as Sir William Harcourt himself. But they may not 
identify themselves with men who deride the first principles 
of Anglicanism, and insist on using language which those 
who are loyal to it cannot but regard as an insult. 

Another word of which I think the misuse is also very mis- 
chievous is “ sacerdotal.” Many persons mean by it only what 
they call “ priestcraft,” to which I object as much as anybody. 
But such is not, I believe, the primary or proper sense of the 
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word “sacerdotal,” nor is it what High Churchmen suppose 
that it is intended to convey when used as a term of reproach. 
I understand by sacerdotalism a religious system in which 
appointed persons, in virtue of the powers conferred on them 
at ordination, perform certain functions which no one else 
can perform; that in the Communion Service and in the 
Baptismal Service they impart by the act of consecration 
some mysterious influence to the elements used which no un- 
ordained person could impart. What that influence or what 
that change is signifies nothing. It is enough that the bread 
and wine in the one case, the water in the other, must be duly 
consecrated before either can become “a means of grace.” 
That is a condition of the efficacy of the Sacrament, and if 
that condition can only be fulfilled through the agency of an 
ordained priest, here, I say, we have the whole essence of 
sacerdotalism. 


Now, will anybody reading through our Liturgy and 
the occasional services with an open and impartial mind 
contend that the Church of Englund is not a sacerdotal 
Church? I am not overlooking the fuct that in case of ex- 
treme necessity the condition may be dispensed with. The 
Church of Rome allows this. But it is the exception which 
proves the rule. If the Sacrament is just as efficacious 
under all circumstances without the act of priestly con- 
secration as it is with it, why not always dispense with it? 
I repeat that it is wholly impossible to read through 
the above services, together with the Ordination Ser- 
vice and the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, 
taking the words everywhere in their natural and obvious 
sense, without being compelled to own, if we are honest 
with ourselves, that the Anglican clergy are, in the sense I 
have described, a sacerdotal clergy. Whatever construction 
we may place upon the form of absolution retained in the 
Service for the Visitation of the Sick, it means something: 
some kind of release from the consequences of sin which the 
priest alone is competent to pronounce. Wheatley, an ortho- 
dox authority surely, calls attention to the rubric by which 
the function of absolution is expressly limited to the priest. 
Those who wish to keep the Prayer-book as it is must accept 
sacerdotalism. Those who reject sacerdotalism must change 
the Prayer-book. 


The only other way is that suggested by yourself, Sir, in 
your leader of last week. But I am afraid that will not 
commend itself to those who believe in Mr. Kensit.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. E. KeBBeEt. 





THE WAY TO FIGHT SACERDOTALISM. 


[To THe Eprtor or THE “SprecTatTor,”] 


S1r,—Please suffer a word of comment on yonr article on 
“The Way to Fight Sacerdotalism” in the Spectator of 
March 11th, in which you remark :—‘‘ Only let asimilar spirit 
revive ”—7.e., the spirit of zeal— in the remains of the old 
Evangelical party, or of the old Broad Church school, and 
all the nonsensical talk about conspiracies will vanish. What 
is wanted is a new Pusey, a new Keble, and a new Newman, 
but informed with the spirit of the Reformation, not of 
sacerdotalism and Ritualism.” It is in this as much as 
implied that the two schools in question are at present 
apathetic, disunited, and doing nothing. As to the condition 
of the Evangelical party I have no authority to speak. But 
as concerns the Broad Church section I can assure you, 
Sir, that your information is not up to date,—which 
I believe that you will sincerely rejoice to learn. Up 
to something like a year ago, that body was totally dis- 
organised, and its members wasting their strength in isolation. 
Since then, however, all this is changed. The Churchmen’s 
Union, which aims at representing and uniting liberal 
religious thought in our Church, has now come into active 
existence: and along with this Union there is its organ in 
the Press, the Church Gazette. No “new Pusey” may have 
arisen—that remains to be seen—but the body of Broad 
Churchmen are now prepared to take, and are taking, their 
share in the “spiritual battle” which you speak of, and 
which is already begun. The Union is youthful, and so it 


is the policy of a certain portion of the Press to ignore it. 
But I am fully aware that you, Sir, have only passed it 
over because your attention had never been drawn to its 


after duly verifying my statements, will give them publicity, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Witt1am Rovrg, 
15 Windsor Road, Denmark Hill, 8.E., March 13th, 
P.S.—Inquiries made at the offices of the Union, at 18.29 
Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C., will meet with every 
attention. 





AGNOSTICISM. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—If your correspondent, “M.P.,” will do me the 
honour of reading what I have written about agnosticism, 
he will see that I have not identified it with “ materialism, 
pessimism, and anarchism.” What I have said is that 
agnosticism, pessimism, and anarchism are all fostered, 
if not actually generated, by a materialistic tone of 
thought. Ihave at the same time confessed that I find it 
very difficult to make out what agnosticism really is. Can 
“M.P.” enlighten me on this point? Is an agnostic one who 
denies that the full truth of things can be fully known? If 
80, we are all agnostics, for philosophical ideas and religious 
doctrines are, and have ever been, objects of belief rather than 
of knowledge. Or is he one who holds—with the late 
Professor Huxley—that there is no middle term between 
knowledge and ignorance? The objection to this theory is 
that, as a matter of plain experience, the conduct of human 
life is based for the most part, not upon knowledge, but upon 
belief. Besides, if there is really no middle term between 
knowledge and ignorance, if all beliefs are equally false 
and futile, how comes it that the agnostic is in so many 
cases an earnest believer? For be has, as a rule, a creed of 
his own,—a creed which, though negative from one point 
of view, is positive enough from another. “ M.P.,” for 
instance, evidently believes that there is no God, and no 
future life, and the assumption on which he bases his dis- 

belief in immortality—that the soul is to the body asa 
tune to the lyre from which it proceeds—is itself a positive 
belief and (let me add in passing) a bit of undiluted mate-- 
rialism. He admits, indeed, that the doctrines which he 
disbelieves cannot be disproved, and in the strength of this 
admission he lays claim to the title of agnostic. But I, 

who believe (let us say) that the universe is the outcome 
and expression of will and love, and that what is called 
the soul is the real, and therefore the imperishable, part of 

a man, am quite ready to admit that the doctrines which 

I believe cannot be, or at any rate have not yet been, 

verified. Am I, then, also an agnostic? Like “M.P.,” I 

have beliefs of my own. Like “M.P.,” I admit that my 

beliefs are unproven. But if we are all agnostics together, 

what is the meaning of the word? Some of my agnostic 

friends are mere Gallios. They “care for none of these 

things.” Those who do take a real interest in “ great 

matters” incline, like “ M.P.”—such, at least, is my expe- 

rience—to the materialistic solution of life’s master problem ; 

in other words, they regard man as an automaton while he 

is alive and as a corpse when he is dead. Why such 

persons should call themselves agnostics because they are 

gracious enough to admit that their own assumptions 

cannot be verified, and that those who differ from them 

are free to differ from them, is more than I can make out. 

“M.P.” seems to think that I use the word materialism as a 

term of “abuse.” He is quite mistaken. Materialism is a 

definite and intelligible philosophy, which I wish to treat 

with the respect which is due to a serious and formidable 

adversary. No doubt ‘‘M.P.” regards idealism as fantastic 

moonshine; but if he were to call me an idealist I should not 

resent his doing so. All I ask is that things shall be called 

by their right names. ‘“M.P.” is, on his own showing, a 

believer of a sort. Why, then, does he call himself by a 

purely negative title which is either meaningless or mislead- 

ing? Ihave never yet met with an agnostic who was really 

neutral except from sheer indifference. But the only alter- 

native for strict neutrality is that inclination of the mind 

towards a given conception which goes by the name of belief. 

—I am, Sir, &c., THe AUTHOR OF “SursumM CorDa.” 





CODRINGTON COLLEGE. 


{To THe EpitToR oF THE “ SpecTator.”] 

S1r,—An appeal is in circulation, under the auspices of the 
West India Committee, and signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other leading men, lay as well as clerical, 





As a member of that Union, I trust that you 


existence. 
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—_————__ 
with a view to prevent the threatened closing of Codrington 
College, Barbadoes. This College goes back as far as the 
ear 1710, when it was established by General Codrington 
for the purpose of training for the ministry such West 
Indian youths as desired to enter Holy Orders, and for 
medical missionaries; that, in the words of the original 
charter, “they should have the better opportunity of doing 
good to men’s souls while taking care of their bodies.” He 
was another of our farseeing military heroes, providing for 
its maintenance by two estates, which are now fora time 
soffering from the present trade depression, The College is 
affiliated to Durham, and papers are sent there for examina- 
tion. Cheques payable to Messrs. Drummond’s Bank, 49 
Charing Cross, 8.W., before May Ist, when the matter must 
be decided.—I am, Sir, &e., GE. E. MarsHatu. 
Craig Lea, Darlington. 





LORD SELBORNE AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
UNION. 
[To tur Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Many of your readers may be interested in perusing 
the late Lord Selborne’s opinion of the English Church 
Union. he lines which I forward are copied from his 
“Personal and Political Memorials” (Part If.), Vol. I, 
page 339, written apparently in 1874:— 


“Many good men, attracted by the word ‘ Union’ and by their 
sense of the need of mutual support and sympathy, were and are 
found in the ranks of that Association. But its tendency was not 
towards union; it was a disintegrating not a cementing power. 
It was lay and voluntary in its essential character; and it set 
itself by degrees, more and more, against all existing authority 
in the Church of England, whether of Courts or of Bishops who 
followed the judgments of Courts; having itself no species of 
authority. The danger of such an imperiwm in imperio, and its 
fundamental inconsistency with Church principles, may have 
been the reason why such men as Sir John Patteson and Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, having at one time joined, afterwards withdrew 
from it.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. D. H. 





A CORRECTION. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “Specrztor.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to the brief notice of my work, “ Primitive 
Constellations,” in the Spectator of March 4th, in which your 
critic suggests that Hyades means “ piglings,” I remarked 
(p. 289): “As the Pleiades were connected by play of words 
with ‘doves,’ so were the Hyades, the Pluvie of the Latin 
poets, with ‘pigs,’ and commonly called in Latin Suculie 
(‘piglings’), but this is a mere popular etymology.” I did 
not ignore this meaning; but, just as the Pleiades are not in 
origin “ doves,” so the Hyades are not in origin “ piglings.”— 
lam, Sir, &e., Rost. Brown, jun. 

Berry Pomeroy, Boscombe, March 9th. 





THE STORY OF TNE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

(To THe Epvitor oF THE “Spectator,” ] 
Sir,—Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the extract 
quoted by your reviewer in the Spectator of March 11th 
respecting Gregory is true, yet we must remember that to 
him we are indebted for the mission of St. Augustine to the 
then inhabitants of Kent; that Church music owes much to 
the “Gregorian Chants”; that Milman, I think—I speak 
without the book—it is, who testifies to the fact that his 
“ Sacramentary ”—based, of course, on yet earlier ones—is a 
great storehouse of ancient liturgical forms, used in the Western 
Church; that our Collects owe, some of them, a great deal to 
Pope Gregory, the “servant of God,” who disclaimed any right 
or title to be called “ Universal Bishop.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 

22 Old Bailey, E.C., March 13th. G. H. F. Nye. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND HOME-RULE. 
(To Tue EpITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 
Srr,.—Your correspondent, “A Whig” (Spectator, March 11th), 
with all that fine sense of lofty moral superiority and sublime 
contempt for, and suspicion of, those who disagree with him 
that characterise his species, falls foul of the leader of our 
party because, while insisting that Home-rule is a plank in 
the Liberal platform, he declines to pledge himself under all 
circumstances and in every contingency to put it in the fore- 
front of the Liberal programme, We are accused of “ pro- 








fessing,” which, I suppose, means “simulating,” indignation 
“when the sincerity of our attachment to Home-rule is 
questioned ;” we are not obscurely told that we are all quite 
as bad as Mr. Gladstone, who it seems was a mere Office- 
seeker; and in an irrepressible outburst of fiery indigna- 
tion “A Whig” exclaims: “Is it possible to make a 
more miserable confession of opportunism?” All this 
because the aforesaid leader declines to label our pro- 
gramme in the precise order that “A Whig” considers 
most desirable in the interest of the coalition of all the talents 
to which he belongs. That coalition may, as Mr. Goschen 
claims, “contain all that is best and wisest and most ex- 
perienced in the Liberal party,” and by the success with 
which the Liberal Unionists have appropriated a share of the 
spoils of office ont of all proportion to their following in 
Parliament or the country, that claim would seem to have 
been, however grudgingly and of necessity, acquiesced in by the 
poor stupid Tories. Still, even the despised remnant of the 
Liberals, who after all have a large and largely increasing 
following in the country, are entitled under the ordinary con- 
ditions of political warfare, to conduct the advance in any 
order they may deem best, and may I add that the party 
whose leader cadged for votes at the General Election by 
representing that the solution of the question of old-age 
pensions was the simplest thing in the world, is hardly en- 
titled to set up an heroic standard of political morality 
entircly independent of practical considerations P “ A Whig” 
may perhaps remember that when Auschines insisted upon 
Demosthenes answering his attack in a particular sequence, 
the great orator had no difliculty in persuading the audience 
to allow him to choose his own method of reply, and the 
Liberals can hardly be expected to place their forces and 
conduct their campaign iu the position and according to the 
plan laid down by their political opponents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LIBERAL. 





IRISH GUARDS. 

(To tHe Epitok or THe ‘* Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—May I re-echo the wish for a regiment of Irish Guards 
(Spectator, March 11th)? It was only in 1800 that the Roman 
Catholic Irish were allowed to enlist, and what they have 
done for the Empire since only students of military history 
ean tell. In Sir William Butler’s stirring words :—‘* Room 
for the hunted peasant. The room left for him was in the 
front line of fight, and eagerly he stepped up into the vacant 
place. Here at last he was at home.... . From the 
terrible breach of Badajoz, and along the hillside of Fuentes 
d’Onoro, his wild cheer rang out above the roar of cannon in 
joyous token of his Celtic birthright found even in death.” 
Could not the famous 88th Connaught Rangers (whose sig- 
nificant motto is Quis separabit?) carry their green facings 
into the special service of the Queen of England and their 
elephant badge into that of the Empress of India ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole. 


W. K. Git. 





CANNIBALISM IN THE CONGO STATE. 
[To THe EpITOR oF THE “‘Specraror.”’] 
Srir,—In a review of Mr. Boulger’s book in the Spectator of 
March 11th, you use these words :—* The ugliest story of all, 
repeated by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons, that 
Baron Dhanis rationed his troops with the flesh of slain 
enemies, is, as Mr. Boulger points out, quite inaccurate.” If 
you will refer to the debate, you will find that I made no 
inaccurate statement. All that I did was to quote the book 
of Dr. Hinde, which is admitted by Mr. Boulger to be 
accurate. I have never been inclined myself to make it a 
heavy charge against the Congo State, that they employed 
cannibal xilizs who habitually practised cannibalism in the 
course of the wars in which they were serving. Gessi was 
Gordon’s best man, and absolutely in sympathy with Gordon 
in all his best views upon the future of the Soudan. Yet 
Gessi, serving under Gordon, employed cannibals, who prac- 
tised cannibalism when they were tighting for the Govern- 
ment of the Soudan, Gordon being Governor-General, and 
Gessi makes exactly the same claim, as a set-off ia favour of 
cannibalism (on account of immunity from disease), which is 
made by Captain Hinde, and which seems so horrible to us. 
My reference to cannibalism by the allies of the Europeansin 
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Central Africa has always been intended to show how little 
right we have to maintain that the state of things which the 
European Powers bring to Central Africa is better than the 
state of things they find. My attacks on the Congo State 
have been frequent and strong; but they are mainly based 
upon its decrees, and upon the application of these decrees in 
the “sentry” system and the hunt for indiarabber generally, 
rather than on cannibalism by its allies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuaRLes W. DILEE. 


76 Sloane Street, S.W., March 13th. 





THE FRENCH PRETENDERS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—Mr. Maurice Kuhn’s letter in the Spectator of 
March 4th is so precisely the exact state of the case as to the 
general feeling in France concerning our Pretenders, that it 
would be a pity to let pass the slight error as to the exact 
relation between the two young d’Orléans. Mr. Maurice 
Kuhn is right when he says that Henri, Prince d’Orléans, is 
the cousin of Philippe, Dac d@’Orléans; but he is mistaken 
when he writes that Henri d’O:rléans is the son of the Due 
de Joinville. The Prince d’Orléans, who accepted three years 
ago the cross of the Légion d’Honneur at the hands of M. 
Léon Bourgeois, then Président du Conseil, is the son of 
Robert, Duc de Chartres, and of Francoise Marie d@’Orléans, 
daughter of the Prince de Joinville. The Duc de Chartres 
and the Comte de Paris were the only children of the Duc 
d’Orléans, eldest son of Louis-Philippe. The Prince de 
Joinville was the King’s third son.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rue Gazan, Paris. JEANNE E, ScHMAQRL. 





THE JERBOA. 
{To tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1tr,—The letter from Horace Walpole, quoted by “H. T.” 
a propos of my description of the jerboa, is very interesting. 
It is curious that he, like all the natural history writers, 
speaks of its “timidity ”—whilst my own experience is, as I 
have said, that this strange and amusing little creature 
apparently knows no fear. Since you kindly published my 
letter, I have had some correspondence with one of your 





food alone, but I should not like to subject my pet to the 
experiment.—I am, Sir, &., Beatrice Barry, _ 
Ozford, March 4th. 
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THE CHOICE OF ATLAS. 


OF old betwixt the gods and earth, 
High-headed, girt with cloud, 
Dividing misery and mirth, 
Old Atlas stood and bowed. 


Close to the high celestial gate 
He bent a drowsy brain, 

While far below his feet set weight 
On furrowed fields of pain. 


The earth’s far cry sang faint, and dim 
Her face towards him grew: 
His head was crowned with light; round him 
The immortal laughter flew. 
And yet he tired of that high place, 
And thrust away the prize, 
Lifting a dead, indignant face 
Of stone toward the skies! 
Lavrence Hovsmay, 
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ROMAN LIFE IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
EMPIRE.* 

Proressor DILt’s book is the outcome of a wide and varied 
reading, exercised for the most part in fields seldom traversed 
by the scholar. The last century of the Empire, though a 
period of decadence alike in literature, in government, and ia 
the arts, has left abundant records of itself. There are poets 
whose names are strange to readers who are content with the 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, historians of whom most of us 





readers, relating to another pet jerboa, entirely agreeing with | 
my description of ‘ Puck’s’ ways and doings, and alluding to | 
other characteristics into which I did not enter, fearing to | 
make my story too long. As my correspondent says, one | 
might write pages about this singular little animal, who, | 
coming from the wilds of an African desert, can so readily | 
adapt himself to the surroundings of civilised life. She tells of | 
her ‘ Jerry’s’ delight in a box of sand, and I may say tbat, | 
as soon as ‘ Pack’ was supplied with a similar playground, 
he adopted it at once as his especial area, making a most | 
comical sort of stage progress around and about it, holding 
his long legs very close to his body till he looked scarcely | 
bigger than a mouse, and so jerking himself hither and | 
thither by short steps, as if to eke out the space, instead of, | 
according to his custom on the floor, flashing with incredible | 
swiftness to and fro. In connection with this same “ flashing,” 

I may add that after flying round and doubling upon himself in | 
ecstasies of enjoyment for some moments, he will remain | 
suddenly stationary, and presently he will be observed | 
stretched at full length on his side, the white fur of the under | 
parts of the body rendering his movements plainly visible, and 
these are sufficiently astonishing to any one first beholding 
him. With lightning speed be flings out his long hind-legs now | 
backwards now forwards, again and again, in regular rotation, | 
until satisfied with his stretch, when he will sit up and calmly 
dress his tail, “ wash” his face with his deft little hands, and 
otherwise complete a grave and carefal toilet. The tail is 
not “naked,” nor striated as Walpole describes it in the 
case of the ‘“‘jeribo” brought by Mr. Conway to Lady 
Ailesbury. The hair is very short and close, except where 
the ermine-like tuft clothes it towards theend. The suggested 
likeness to a thrash in certain positions is very apt; so also 
the combined resemblance to “a squirrel, a hare, a rat, and a 
monkey,” but I suppose that no description can exactly 
describe this peculiar little animal, the Hebrew name for 
which is the same as that for mouse. It is quite true that | 
the jerboa never drinks. Succulent herbage supplies the | 
needed moisture. I believe it can live for a long time on dry 





know nothing except from the quotations and references of 
Gibbon, a great body of legislative enactment, not the least 
valuable of the student’s sources of information, and a 
vast miscellany of writers, Christian and pagan, of whom 
Anvgustine and Jerome, on the one side, and Symmachus 
and Macrobius, on the other, may be taken as reprr- 
Professor Dill shows a quite admirable mastery 
of this large subject. It is true that when he has done all 
that is possible, we stili miss something. He cannot rise 
superior to the limitations of the authorities on whom he 
depends. Carefully studied and vigorously drawn as are his 
pictures, we still seem to realise Reman life in the first 
century of the Empire more completeiy than we can realise 
it in the fifth. Not the less, this volume is a very valuable 
contribution to the history of an obscure and confused 
period. 

Book I. has for its subject the last struggle between 
Christianity and paganism. The popular idea, supported by 
a familiar etymology, is that the old faith survived in the 
rural districts when the cities had yielded tothe new. This 


sentatives. 


| had hardly come to be true in the latter part of the fourth 


century and the early part of the fifth. As late as 412 a 
militant adherent of paganism was Prefect of Rome, 
Rutilins Namatianus expressed, in verse which sometimes 


' recalled the vigour of better times, his contempt for some of 


the most cherished beliefs of bis Christian fellow-citizens. 
As long as he was attacking the Jews, “hamanis animal 
dissociale cibis,” he would be on safe ground, but when 
he stigmatised the monks and hermits as “ creatures 
that shunned the light” (lucifugi), citizens “lost in a 
living death,” and ridiculed the strange perversity of 
a soul that dreaded the evils of life and was afraid of being 
corrupted by its blessings, he must have been making many 
enemies. Indeed, the tolerance that had permitted such a 
state of things was nearly at an end. There had been laws 
against paganism for many years, but now they were to be 





* Roman Life in the Last Century of the Western Ampire, By Samuel Dill, M.A, 
Londou: Macmillan and Co. [12s 6d, net.) 
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enforced. The old worship had ceased for some time, but in 
414 it was made a disqualification for office to hold the old 
belief. Only six years before Pope Innocent had not ven- 
tured to expressly prohibit the practice of Toscan magic. 
The Goths were before the walls of Rome, and the professors 
of the art claimed to possess the power of driving them away. 
The story is somewhat obscure, but the most probable version 
js that the Pope stipulated that the rites must be performed 
in secret, a condition which the soothsayers refused to accept. 
Innocent was, as Professor Dill remarks, a patriot as well as 
a Christian, and naturally could not realise that the event 
which he so dreaded would do what legislation had not been 
able to effect. The divine destiny of Rome was the real belief 
of latter-day paganism; and when the Sacred City fell before 
the barbarians, this faith received its death-blow. It was as 
if a voice which the whole world could hear had cried, “Great 
Pan is dead.” What this visible catastrophe did for the 
multitude, Augustine’s masterpiece of controversy, the De 
Civitate Dei, did for the educated. Paganism was overthrown. 


In his second book we have some highly interesting pictures 
of the actual life of these days, prefaced by a chapter in which 
the statements of the moralists of the time, both Christian 
and pagan, are carefully examined. The lives of Symmachus, 
Ausonius, and A pollinaris Sidonius cover between them the last 
century and a half of the Empire of the West, Symmachus 
having been born about 340 A.D., and Sidonius dying some 
time after 500 A.D. They are remarkably representative of 
the time in its two great divisions of thought and feeling, as 
Symmachnus was the declared champion of the old faith,—it 
was he whose great speech for the preservation of the statue 
and altar of Victory excited the admiration even of 
St. Ambrose; Sidonius was a Christian Bishop; the 
religious position of Ausonius is still a matter of con- 
troversy among the learned. It is the fact of this dubious 
position, added, we may say, to his undoubted superiority 
in literary power over the others, that makes Ausonius the 
most interesting of the three men. He reminds us not a 
little of the scholars of the Italian Renaissance. He was as 
good a Christian, though this is not to say much, as many 
of the cultured prelates of the fifteenth century; as far 
as personal conduct is concerned, far better than most of 
them. His period was, as Professor Dill remarks, the 
time of a “Gallic Renaissance,” favourably distinguished 
from other periods which have been so named, by the serious 
character which was a tradition in its family life. Ausonius 
availed himself, indeed, of the literary license which permitted 
any impurity in the verse as long as the pius pocta himself 
was pure, but it is impossible to doubt but that the man 
himself observed in private life a traly Christian code of 
morals. But neither this nor the fact that he was willing 
on oceasion to employ his muse in celebrating a Christian 
festival, can make us believe, in the face of the general 
temper of his writings, that he was really a Christian 
believer. The poems in which we see most plainly 
the real man are those which he dedicates to the memory 
of his wife. She was taken from him in his early man- 
hood, and he continues to lament bis loss in language 
which comes unmistakably from the heart. Here, then, 
if ever, we should expect to find at least a hint of 
the characteristically Christian doctrine of immortality. 
There is nothing of the kind. The poet is one of those 
who “sorrow without hope.” The same silence is to be 
found in all the poems—and there are not a few of them 
—in which he speaks of departed friends and relatives. In 
other respects the poet’s life is full of interest. He repre- 
sents, for instance, in a remarkable way the culture of his 
time. He alone, unless we are to except Quintilian (whose 
title was really honorary), mounted from the professor’s 
chair to the sella cwrulis of the Consul. 


In his third book Professor Dill discusses the economical 
condition of the Empire during the period that he has under 
review. It is a dismal picture, not without its lessons for 
the student of politics. Our author sums up the story in 
the title of one of his chapters,—“‘ The Decay of the Middle 
Class and the Aggrandisement of the Aristocracy.” As we 
read we cannot help asking ourselves whether history is not 
going to repeat itself, only that the aristocracy of the future 
will not be that of birth or of vast landed proprietorship, but 
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of capital. The Europe of the fifth century found its deliver- 
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ance from a social system which had become intolerable in 
the barbarian invasions which destroyed it to make place for 
the new. Where is the twentieth century to look when Trusts 
and monopolies have passed beyond all bearing ? 


The fifth book brings us back from such formidable specula- 
tions to more peaceful provinces of academic research. Its 
title of ‘‘ Characteristics of Roman Education and Culture in 
the Fifth Century” makes a promise of an interesting dis- 
cussion which is amply fulfilled. Professor Dill deserves the 
special thanks of his readers when he saves them from 
encountering for themselves the unutterable dreariness of the 
fifth-century littérateurs. There is one subject which, to 
return to the earlier portion of the volume, we are unwilling 
to pass over in silence, and this is what may be called the 
piety of paganism. Professor Dill touches on it more than 
once. There is a fine passage dealing with it on pp. 7-8, and 
itis treated at greater length at the end of the first book 
under the heading of “The Later Paganism : Sources of its 
Vitality.” We may quote the concluding sentence of this 
chapter :— 

“The seeker for historical truth should not exaggerate tho 
influence of ideals which in every age are the guide of only a 
minority. It is, however, an even graver fault to fix one’s gaze on 
the baser side of past ages, and to ignore whatever there is of hope 
and promise in the slow and painful development of kumanity. 
Such is not the habit of a sound and scrupulous historical 
spirit. Nor is it the attitude of a truly religious mind. It shows 
but little faith in the Father of all souls to believe that He con- 
signs whole generations of His children merely to the worship of 
devils, without any glimpse of Himself, and to dwell on their blind 
aberrations of superstition in groping towards the light, and on 
their frantic efforts to calm the terrors and the longings which 
are inspired by the ineradicable faith in a world beyond the grave. 
Rather should we welcome indications that God never utterly 
forsakes the creatures of His hands, and that in the decay of 
ancient heathcnism there was a moral and spiritual life, which 
was to be nourished in an unending future by the divine ideals of 
Galilee.” 





A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR.* 
Tus record of a boyish experience in the Peninsular Wa: 
was eminently worth printing, and Mr. Julian Sturgis 
deserves the gratitude of all those who admire genuine docu- 
ments. For Captain Robert Blakeney was an honest as wel 
as a brave man, who fought his fight and wrote his book wit! 
no other desires than to thrash the enemy and to tell the 
truth. The lack of reward angered yet did not sour him, 
and, though he left the Army a disappointed man, he looked 
back with a whole-hearted delight to the arduous days spent 
in the Peninsula. The man who could call the retreat upon 
Corunna “a walk of pleasure ” was not to be daunted by lack 
of appreciation, and it is fortunate for us that be sent in his 
papers, since to his retirement at Zante we owe as gay and 
spirited a narrative as we have seen for years. 

But let it not be thought that the adventures were hastily 
jotted down after the day’s fighting. On the contrary, the 
book is the deliberate and conscious result of literary effort. 
Robert Blakeney had caught the mannered, pompous style of 
the eighteenth century, and with all the simple soldier’s 
unskilled ambition to write he weighted his phrases too 
heavily tur their sense. For him wine is “the racy juice,” 
while women are naught else than “ the fair.” When he leaves 
the city’s dissipation for the high road he declares, of course, 
that “ love yielded to war,” and once he so far forgets the duty 
of the military historian as to declare that the ships crept 
“along the scarcely rufiled surface of the waters like wounded 
snakes or Alexandrine verse.” ‘“ Wounded snakes” might 
have been observed, but the reference to Alexandrines is 
startling indeed, and suggests that after all Robert Blakeney 
was a man of letters who had strayed from his vocation. 

But these lapses from direct narrative are always character- 
istic of the unpractised hand. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy 
that an English Captain, describing in 1836 the exploits of 
1811, should imitate the style, not of contemporary journals, 
but of the eighteenth century. An unlettered soldier of to- 
day would assuredly not choose so good a model. He would 
ape the picturesque reporter, and his style, less sincere than 
Robert Blakeney’s, would be infinitely worse. But it is not 
for the style that we prize this story of the Peninsular War; 
it is for an admirable sense of character, a rarely quick and 
vivid observation. 





* A Roy in the Peninsular War; the Services, Adventures, and Erperiences of 
Robert Blakeney. Edited by Julian Sturgis. London: John Murray. [16s.] 
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Above all, Captain Blakeney has succeeded in giving us an 
impression of an army on the march. It is not altogether a 
pleasant impression, but it carries conviction in every 
line, and according to the cant of to-day it might be called 
realistic. The indiscipline, the drunkenness, the unfailing 
good humonr, are presented with evident truth and with- 
out palliation. Truly his picture of Bembibre is appalling. 
The town, said he, “exhibited all the appearance of a place 
lately stormed and pillaged. Kvery door and window was 
broken, every lock and fastening forced. Rivers of wine ran 
through the houses and into the streets, where lay fantastic 
groups of soldiers (many of them with their firelocks broken), 
women, children, runaway Spaniards and muleteers, all 
apparently inanimate, except when here and there a leg or 
arm was seen to move, while the wine oozing from their lips 
and nostrils seemed the effect of gunshot wounds.” Nor did 
the army ever recapture its sobriety until it reached 
Corunna. The perpetual anxiety of an enemy in the rear 
produced the pitiable result of disobedience, and neither 
the stately reproof of Sir John Moore nor the sturdy 
punishment meted out by General Paget availed to restore 
In brief, nothing but the prospect of a fight seemed 
to steady this valiant army, and no sooner was the battle 
over than the men relapsed to their former carelessness, 
“ How little the minds of soldiers on service,’ says Captain 
Blakeney, “are occupied with thoughts of the enemy from 
the moment they are separated from them, may plainly be 
seen by the merriment which they enjoyed during the greater 
part of the night.” Hardship and fatigue were forgotten as 
soon as ended, and the sorriest joke was sufficient to raise 
dejected spirits. While at Tarifa the regiment was wading 
through deep water, a Lieutenant was “ soused over head and 
ears, and when drawn out ejaculated ’twixt joke and earnest, 
‘Ah, if my poor mother saw me now!’” The jest is foolish 
enough, but it sufficed to set a body of drenched soldiers in 
good humour, and Captain Blakeney’s comment displays a 
thorongh comprehension of the British soldier. ‘ Were I to 
undertake a long and fatiguing march,” says he, “I should 
prefer being accompanied by a man in the ranks who would 
and could occasionally sing a humorous or exhilarating 
song, than by a Demosthenes or a Cicero travelling at 
> So the brave 28th retreated upon Corunna, 
humorous and unruly, and it is no wonder that Blakeney 
thought his career broken when he was forced to leave the 
regiment with which he had fought so long. 


order. 


their ease.’ 


Being an Irishman, the author of these records is braggart 
enough to give a spice to his narrative. Wherever the fight 
is hottest there he is cheerfully risking his life and making it 
awkward for the enemy. At the battle of Arroyo Molinos he 
jumped a stone wall, though he had been in the saddle for six- 
and-thirty hours. “The wall being crossed,” to quote his own 
words, “absurd as it may appear, alone I met the head of the 
enemy’s column. <A scuffle ensued; I lost my horse and cap 
but not my sword.” It is magnificent, this picture of a single 
Trishman scufiling with a column of the French, and, as Mr. 
Sturgis says, an Anglo-Saxon in similar case would have 
been shamed to reticence by his own bravery. But we would 
be the last to chide the gallant Captain for his frankness, 
which, indeed, is the most engaging quality of the book. 

And from the very first opportunity was with him. When 
at fifteen he embarked on board the mercantile brig 
‘Britannia,’ his presence of mind averted disaster. Off 
Combemartin, the captain and all the sailors being drunk, 
the ship would most certainly have been driven upon the 
rocks had not the young Blakeney, sea-sick and inexperienced, 
“moved the tiller in conformity with the signals made by a 
gentleman on shore.” So throughout the Peninsular War he 
fought with valour and good fortune; he was entrusted with 
many wn important mission, and took Prince d’Arenberg his 
prisoner to Lisbon; finally, he was present at the siege of 
Badajoz, “where valour’s self,” he says, “might stand 
appalled.” Yet after a quarter of a century he felt driven to 
retire, and he intended his book for an appeal to his 
Sovereign and his country. The appeal is made too late; if 
he suffered wrong, it was never repaired, and a wrong that is 
sixty years old has lost its poignancy. But his book needed 
not the excuse of injustice. Its own merit is suflicient to 
recommend it; whether or no Captain Blakeney deserved pro- 
motion, he had a nimble trick of style, and a keen eye for 
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character. His sketch of Sir John Moore is a masterpiece in 
little, and he could not have drawn General Paget as he hag 
drawn him without an intimate understanding. Above all, 
he knew the British soldier, and he sympathised even with 
his lapses from discipline. So that, if he never reached the 
rank he thought should have been his in the Army, he has, 
forty years after his death, won an unexpected hononr in 
the field of literature. 





DEACONESSES.* 

THE improved position of women since the introduction of 
Christianity is a theme too often dilated upon to need repeti- 
tion; it is also a truism to say that in the last half of the 
present century there has been an extraordinary advance in 
the amount of independent work undertaken for the Church 
by women. The Bishop of Winchester, in his brief intro- 
duction to the interesting account of the Deaconess move. 
ment compiled by “ Deaconess ” Cecilia Robinson, notes that 
the “apologetic audacity ” of Dean Howson’s utterances on 
the subject of women’s work for the Church, published in 
1862, sounds nowadays like the echo of some distant age. Dr, 
Davidson fears that the distinctive character of Deaconess 
work and its link with the primitive Church is often mis. 
understood where it is not wholly ignored. Explanation is 
also made more difficult on account of the great body of 
Christian workers who adopted some fifty years ago the title 
of ‘“ Deaconess” without claiming any position in the 
Church similar to that which belonged to the primitive 
Order. ‘This somewhat misleading appropriation of a 
historic title was clearly pointed out in the Report on the 
Relations of Religious Communities to the Hpiscopate pre- 
sented by the Committee of the Lambeth Conference of 1897. 
This recognition by the whole body of Anglican Bishops then 
assembled at Lambeth of the attempt to restore the office of 
Deaconess to its early dignity, is a distinct epoch in the 
history of a movement which had already secured such advo- 
cates as Dean Howson, Bishop Walsham How, and three sue- 
cessive Bishops of Winchester. The American Church has 
been before us in its efforts to restore the official ministry of 
women, but the Protestant Deaconess institutions on the 
Continent were communities established some sixty years ago 
by private individuals for nursing and teaching work, not 
following the lines laid down in primitive times. Deaconess 
Cecilia Robinson, who has had the advantage of Professor J: 
Armitage Robinson’s literary and critical assistance, com- 
ments on the arguments advanced by Bishop Lightfoot and 
Dean Howson as to the institution of the female diaconate in 
the earliest days of the Church, and though it may be con. 
sidered a doubtful point whether Phoebe ever received the 
title of Deaconess in an official sense, she may with great cer- 
tainty be regarded as the “spiritual ancestress of the 
Deaconess of later times.” 

The notion of a definite Order of women, ordained nowadays 
for the service of the Church, may perhaps 2ppear wnneces- 
sary to those who have never really studied the question, but 
every thinking person must acknowledge the invaluable aid 
given by women in parochial work. It is well, therefore, to 
see how such aid can be best turned to account. Many 
women prefer to live their ordinary home-lives, devoting 
spare time to different good works, but there are others who 
feel the need of a definite service, and of dedicating them- 
selves to what is justly called the “higher life.” To such the 
various communities that have been established during the 
last fifty years offer helpful advantages. The Order of 
Deaconcsses can only be recruited from those who are willing 
to be thoroughly trained and prepared for parochial, as dis- 
tinguished from a secluded conventual, life. The work of a 
Deaconess in primitive times consisted of ministrations to her 
fellow-women, preparing them for the sacrament of baptism, 
teaching the converts, and visiting sick women in their own 
homes. She was the forerunner of the district visitor and 
parish nurse of our own days, and she was also a doorkeeper, 
whose duty it was to find seats for all women who came to 
church, “whether poor or rich.” An extremely interesting 
extract from the Syriac Didascalia, which may belong to the 
third century, is given by Professor Robinson, where the 





* The Ministry of Deaconesses. By Deaconesa Cecilia Robinson, With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Winchester and an Apnendix by Professor 
J. Armitaze Robinson, D,D, London; Methuen and Co, [3s, 6d.] 
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oficial ministration of women is traced back to the minister- 
ing women of the four Gospels. In the Apostolic Constitutions, 
a compilation probably of the fourth or fifth century, a form 
of prayer to be used at the ordination of Deacons and 
Deaconesses is given, the Bishop being enjoined to lay his 
hand on the Deaconess, and to say a specially appointed 
ordination prayer for her. This Diaconal Benediction is 
expressly forbidden to women by the Second Council of Orleans 
(533 A.D.) “ by reason of the frailty of this sex.” Before the 
fifth century the Deaconesses seem to have belonged chiefly 
to the Hastern Church. After that time we hear of them in 
Gaul, though not looked on with favour by local Church 
Councils. An inscription to “Theodora the Deaconess ” 
found at Pavia is dated 539 A.D. At the close of the eighth 
century they are mentioned in connection with Rome, and the 
latest Deaconess whose name has been actually preserved is 
Aeria, styled on her epitaph the ‘‘ Deaconess of the Saints— 
the Friend of All” who died in 1086. Traces of the office seem 
to have lingered on as late as the eighteenth century, but the 
Deaconess berself had become part of the monastic system :— 

“ No doubt the rude character of the middle ages contributed 
to the decline of the Institution. ‘The circumstances of the time 
were not favourable to the uncloistered Deaconess. The monk 
Lupus, seeking to explain her disappearance, says, ‘the Deaconess 
lived an active life, of which it 1s certain that women are in- 
capable’! This monkish sentiment affords us an idea of the pre- 
judices which beset women’s work, and which, together with the 
lawlessness and misrule prevailing in the outer world, drove the 
Deaconess to seek the protection and seclusion of the convent.” 
John Wesley, who modelled his Methodist Societies as far as 
possible on primitive Church lines, appointed “ Visitors of the 
Sick,” an office which seemed to him an exact copy of the 
primitive Church, for “what,” he asks, “were the Ancient 
Deacons? What was Phobe the Deaconess, but such a 
visitor of the sick ?” 

It is the revival of the Ancient Order of Deaconesses, a 
Order that by the most careful and critical study can be 
traced back to the earliest ages as a recognised part of the 
ministry of the Church, that is earnestly advocated by many 
ot our Bishops. By this means an active body of women- 
workers is secured to the Church, appointed by the Bishops 
after due probation and preparation, and released from those 
obligations by the same authority, if occasion arises. No 
Deaconess, so appointed, is admitted to “serve in any parish 
without a license from the Bishop of the diocese, given 
at the request of the incumbent or curate in charge” 
(Resolution passed by the Upper House of Canterbury Con- 
vocation, February 4th, 1891). In the Report of 1897, already 
mentioned, the development of Deaconess life and work is 
suggested on the two line of community life and individual 
work, but it is enjoined that “ under whatever form of organi- 
sation, a Deaconess holds of necessity a direct and personal 
relation to her Diocesan Bishop.” ‘There are about two 
hundred ordained Deaconesses at work in England at the 
present time, and Miss Cecilia Robinson candidly admits that 
the numbers seem small compared with the numbers of Con- 
tinental Deaconesses or Sisters belonging to the Anglican 
Sisterhoods, but she points out that both Lutheran and 
Anglican communities are founded by private individuals :— 
“Their life does not depend upon their official recognition by 
the Church. But the Deaconess cannot exist without episcopal 
sinction, She receives her commission and authority from the 
Bishop, and the growth and progress of the Order must 
therefore be in proportion to the support and recognition 
which it reeeives from the Bishops.” <A. special fitness must 
be shown for the work, and the Deaconess requires a special 
training for the service undertaken; she must have “every 
capacity developed to the utmost to meet the large demands 
which will be made upon her;” she must be, like Pheebe, a 
servant (diakonos) of the Church, and the “succourer of 
many.” 


The Bishop of Winchester notes in his introduction that 
the principles on which Deaconess life rests “accord so truly 
with the character of our English Church, that, once rightly 
understood, they are bound to win their way and to bear 
fruit.” We commend this little volume as an extremely 
interesting summary of historical facts relating to the 
primitive Order of Deaconesses, and also a clear account 
of the revival of the Order during the last thirty years, 
and of the responsible and devoted work thut is being done 








at the present time by those women who, like Aeria, the 
“Deaconess of the Saints,” deserve the title of “ Friends 
of All.” 





HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
F CHURCH.* 

“REFRESHED as well as instructed,” is what Englishmen 
may expect to be, in Canon Overton’s opinion, by reading Dr. 
McConnell’s History of the American Episcopal Church. This 
view, which is expressed by the learned writer in an Intro- 
duction contributed by him to an English edition of Dr. 
McConnell’s book, seems to us entirely just. The subject 
being one about which the average English Churchman 
knows little or nothing, though he certainly ought to be well- 
informed, it is important that it should be presented to him 
in an attractive guise. That is what Dr. McConnell unques- 
tionably succeeds in doing. His style is vigorous and cul- 
tivated. He has a good deal both of the touch of the artist 
and of the spirit of the philosopher. He invests with genuine 
interest even those parts of his subject which, on the face of 
them, might appear most dreary and depressing; and even 
where his critical observations and speculations fail to com- 
mand assent, they arrest and retain attention. 

There was great diversity in the conditions under which 
Church of England was planted and grew in the 
American Colonies. They ranged from definite establish- 
ment and endowment by the local Legislature, as in Virginia, 
and (after the collapse of the experiment of a Roman 
Catholic Colony) in Maryland, through varying and uncertain 
degrees of legal preference, down to the state of things in 
New England. There, after the revocation of the original 
charters towards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
Anglican Church was, at Boston, nominally that of 
the State, but was very far from obtaining any correspond- 
ing position. In Connecticut the “ Established Order” 
continued to be Presbyterian, and the law frowned upon 
Episcopalianism. It would hardly be an exsggeration 
to say that the true health and strength of the Church 
varied in inverse ratio to her external privileges. What, 
for example, could indicate a more unsound and miserable 
relationship between clergy and laity than the action of 
the latter in the famous Parsons’ Cause in Virginia? The 
legal salary of a beneficed clergyman there was so many 
thousand pounds of tobacco, to be collected by the Sheriff, 
and had been so from the earliest days of the Colony; but in 
1763, when the price of tobaceo went up, after being down for 
several years, the people objected to lose their chance of 
realising the improvement on the whole of their crop. To 
meet this feeling, the Legislature passed an Act that bence- 
forward the parsons’ salaries should be paid in Virginian 
currency, at the rate of twopence-halfpenny per pound of 
tobacco, or less than one-fourth the price which in 
the current year it would fetch. A grosser of 
spoliation could not be imagined, and it was inevitable 
that when the clergy appealed to the Privy Council 
in England they should be advised that the Act of 
which they complained was of no force at all, and that 
their remedy was to sue in the Colonial Courts for the full 
amount of their salaries in tobacco, Their acting upon this 
opinion was the occasion of Patrick Henry’s celebrated speech 
in which the clergy were held up to opprobrium as bad citizens 
for appealing toa “foreign” State; and a jury of Virginia 
Churchmen decisively rejected the plea which the British 
Privy Council had declared to be incontrovertible. No doubt 
it may be said that by that time— even though the prowess of 
England had just been exerted to free the Colonies for ever 
from the menace of French domination—the shadow of im- 
pending separation was moving steadily forward and infln- 
encing men’s minds more than they knew. Yet even so the 
story of the “ Parsons’ Cause” appears to illustrate some- 
thing approaching to a negation of Church life in Anglican 
Virginia. How different was the condition of Episcopalianism 
in Puritan Connecticut! One of the interesting 
chapters in Dr. MeConnell’s book is that which tells the 
narrative of the New England converts. Their leader was 
Dr. Timothy Cutler, a Presbyterian minister, to whom in his 
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youth a friend had given a copy of the Book of Common 
Prayer :— 

“In 1720,” writes Dr. McConnell, “ the Rev. Dr. Cutler was the 
honoured President of Yale College, and had read his Prayer- 
Book to good purpose. Remote from the Church, unskilled in 
her ways, holding high office in a society which was her heredi- 
tary enemy, he had learnt to love the Prayer-Book, and to think 
of the Church kindly. Many of the prayers he committed to 
memory, and used, consciously and unconsciously, in his conduct 
of public worship. Their spirit coloured all his own effusions, 
until he came to be noted for his ‘ gifts in prayer.’ He gathered 
about him alittle group of men likeminded with himself, and 
for several years they quietly and patiently pursued a study of 
the nature and organisation of the Church.” 


The College Library at Yale, “scant as it was, fortunately 
contained the works of Barrow, Tillotson, Burnet, Sherlock, 
Patrick, and Whitby, masters of definition and argument for 
the Episcopal theory of the Church. Slowly, and evidently 
with reluctance, the little band of students were forced to the 
conclusion that their ministerial commissions were defective. 
..... Gradually the convictions of the little company 
settled upon the Church of England.” The result was that 
at the College commencement, September 13th, 1722, Presi- 
dent Cutler asked the trustees to meet him in the Library at 
the close of the exercises, and when all were assembled, read 
to them a statement which ‘acted upon them, and through 
them on New England society, like an electric shock. The 
statement, signed by himself, and by six Tutors and Fellows 
of the College, stripped to simplicity, was that the signers 
were doubtful of, or convinced against, the validity of Pres- 
byterian ordination, and had determined to apply for Orders 
in the Charch of England. The surprise and consternation 
were indescribable. .... . Lamentations resounded on every 
hand. A day of fasting and prayer was called to avert the 
Divine wrath at the strange defection of these leaders in 
Israel.” 


We have quoted Dr. McConnell at some length here, because 
we believe that the story of the “ New England converts,” 
which is of great human interest, is much less known than it 
deserves to be in this country, and because their experience 
and action produced important facts, both immediate and 
lasting. Cutler and two of his colleagues, being immediately 
relieved of their duties at Yale, came to England for ordina- 
tion. One of them died of small-pox, but the other, Johnson, 
a man of great Jearning, and Cutler returned as priests of the 
Church of England, and set up a light which has never gone 
out. ‘ Within a generation,” says our author, “the Church, 
under the leadership of a native-born ministry, had penetrated 
every town, had effected a lodgment in every Puritan strong- 
hold” (despite pronounced and bitter opposition on the part 
of the authorities), and “had drawn into her membership 
large numbers of that sober-minded, self-contained, tenacious 
p2vple who constitute her membership in New England 
to-day.” It was the clergy of the Connecticut Church who, 
when the War of Independence was over, took the decisive 
step of commissioning one of their number, Dr. Seabury, 
himself a son of one of the “ New England converts,” to cross 
the Atlantic and obtain episcopal consecration, if possible in 
England, but if that conld not be arranged, from the non- 
juring Bishops in the North of Scotland. As most people 
know, he fell back upon the latter alternative, and returned 
as the first American Bishop to New England, nearly two 
years before Dr. White, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Provoost, of 
New York, as representing the more official and latitudinarian 
Churchmanship of the middle States, had obtained con- 
s3cration from the English Bishops. And the lead 
thus obtained in the possession of complete organisa- 
tion by the convinced and definite Churchmen of New 
Fagland, together with the powerful character of their Bishop, 
secured for them an influence upon the constitution, the 
formularies, and temper of the American Episcopal Church, 
which was of great importance, and the workings of which 
are very ably exhibited by Dr. McConnell. Like that of the 
American Union itself, the constitution of the Episcopal 
Church in the States was only reached after the evolution, 
and through the solution, of differences which threatened to 
be fatal to the whole enterprise. The Churchmanship of the 
middle States may be pretty fairly compared with that of the 
average English Churchmanship of the eighteenth century. 
The Churchmanship of New England was much nearer to, 
indeed practically identical with, the devout Caroline type. 











And besides that very considerable difference, the episcopal 
laity, and even the clergy, of the middle States were deeply 
exasperated against the “Toryism ” of many of the Connecticut 
Episcopalians, and of their Bishop in particular, for Dr, 
Seabury had actually served as chaplain to a British regiment 
during the war, and continued to draw British half-pay. Dr, 
McConnell’s narrative of the manner in which these diflicultieg 
were surmounted is full of interest, and his readers will agree 
with him in recognising that great credit was due to the 
Christian diplomacy of Bishop White, as well as to the 
strong good sense and firmness of purpose of Bishop Seabury, 
for the result which happily was in the en attained. 


We could wish that space allowed us to followin some 
detail our author’s account of the history of the American 
Episcopal Church since the events just referred to. In 
particular it would be very interesting to present our readers 
with some examples of his treatment of the influence among 
American Churchmen of the Oxford Movement, with which he 
seems to have little sympathy; his treatment of the subject 
of comprehensiveness within the Episcopalian Church and its 
relations with other Christian bodies, on both of which his 
views are of the most liberal character; and his discussion, 
in the main hopeful, of the position and prospects of the 
Episcopal Church in the States. With regard to the limits 
of comprehension within the Church Dr. McConnell’s account 
of the practical, though not explicit, refusal of the Convention 
of the American Church in 1844 to condemn some of the 
doctrines of the Oxford Movement, and again, some thirty 
years later, to legislate against Ritualism, might be studied 
with considerable advantage by some ardent Protestants of our 
own time and country. Dr. McConnell himself is no Ritualist, 
unless his practice is much at variance with the general tone 
of his writings. His own reasons for attachment to the 
American Episcopal Church seem happily summed up in the 
concluding sentence of his most interesting book :—“ The net 
result has come, that the Church has steadily grown by 
natural increase ; has received many who have been drawa to 
her by various motives; has lost few; has remained hospit- 
able at heart, if not always in manner; and stands to-day, in 
the general respect and goodwill of the people, for freedom in 
truth, order in worship, and righteousness in life.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mr. LysaGut’s new novel is admirably designed to illustrate 
the drawbacks of the universal application of the one-volume 
system, its dimensions involving the employment of painfully 
small type. Formerly, when publishers had the option of 
issuing fiction in one, two, or three volumes, they were able to 
show some consideration for the eyesight of the public. But 
now if an author is disposed to give full measure, a crowded 
page is inevitable. If it had been possible to read One of the 
Grenvilles in the same type as The Treasury Offcer’s Wooing 
(published by the same firm and noticed in these columns last 
week), its originality and charm would have been greatly 
enhanced, but even in its present format it has proved a 
welcome oasis in the progress of at least one reviewer through 
the never-ending Sahara of modern fiction. It is, as we have 
said, of a length that would be formidable but for the quality 
of the entertainment ; it is leisurely in its movement, though 
the action is spread over a number of years and two genera- 
tions of dramatis personx are engaged; and it is somewhat 
over-discursive in style. Furthermore, the removal of the 
hero from the scene for seven out of the first twelve chapters, 
though logical enough, gives his competitors for the affections 
of the reader, and in particular his uncle, a start which 
Martin Grenville never quite makes up. Turning to the 
motive of the plot, we cannot better the description given by 
the author when he says that “it was a strange thing that 
for the sake of the good name of one weak lovable woman 
brothers of two generations should have hated each other and 


* (1.) One of the Grenvilles. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. Jondon: Macmillan 
and Co. [fs.]}——(2.) The Amateur Cracksman. By E. W. Hornung. London: 
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sworn that they would never forgive.” The generous rivalry 
of Captain Grenville and his brother Sir Henry for the hand 
of the Marchesa Alessano is turned to implacable resentment 
by the stolen march of the elder brother, and the feud is 
perpetuated by Sir Henry’s treatment of his illegitimate son 
Martin, who subsequently effaces himself on his rescue from 
captivity in the Sondan, with the consent of his younger 
brother, rather than publish the shame of his dead mother. 
Painfol and hazardous as are the crucial situations of the 
plot, they are redeemed from offence by the artistic reserve 
and good taste of their treatment, while welcome relief, 
humorous, satirical, and sentimental, is furnished by Mr, 
Lysaght’s incisive portraiture of a number of characteristic 
types of modern society, English and Irish, gentle and ag- 
gressive, idealist and utilitarian, aristocratic and parvenu. 
Sir Parkes Macey, the Pecksniffian manufacturer who de- 
clares that “ England’s greatness is founded on the poverty 
of the working classes ”; and the Colonial Bishop who concludes 
all his remarks on any subject by an index word, e.g., “ I love 
thesquirrel. The squirrel is the schoolboy of the English woods. 
My brother had a white squirrel to which he was devotedly 
attached—Squirrels,”—are entertaining rather than convincing 
figures. Bat the two prime donne, 80 to speak, Nancy Gifford 
and Creina Moriarty, are admirable representatives of 
English frankness and Celtic glamour; and the old Captain 
and his two cronies are as attractive a bachelor trio of genial 
eccentrics as we have encountered for a long time. We note, 
in conclusion, that although Mr. Lysaght is at times a severe 
critic of the English character, he has a fine appreciation of 
British grit, a sound view of the responsibilities of ‘“ the 
white man’s burden,” and a wholesome contempt for the 
millionaire as hero. 


The detective as hero has been very prominent of late years. 
It has been reserved for Mr. Hornung to show us the other side 
of the medal in The Amateur Cracksman, which stern moralists 
will hardly fail to reprobate as a new, ingenious, artistic, 
but most reprehensible application of the crude principles 
involved in the old-fashioned hero-worship of Jack Sheppard 
and Dick Turpin. The narrator is a young man about 
town, who, having already overdrawn his account and lost 
heavily at a gambling party in the rooms of a school friend, 
settles bis debts of honour with cheques which he knows must 
be dishonoured, and returns when the other guests have de- 
parted to confess his misdemeanonr to his host and throw him- 
selfonhis mercy. Raffles-—the host in question—promises to 
raise the money and see his friend through, after confessing 
that he too is at the end of his resources; exacts a promise of 
unflinching obedience; and straightway inveigles his partner 
into assisting in a most audacious burglary at a Bond Street 
jeweller's, The remainder of the volume is occupied with the 
record of their subsequent villainies, and piquancy is lent to 
the recital by the fact that Raffles, by virtue of his personal 
charm, his good looks, and his prowess as a cricketer, 
is a persona gratissima in the best society, and thus 
enjoys exceptional opportunities for the gratifying of his 
predatory instincts. More than this, he always approaches 
his task in the spirit of the artist, scorning the facile acquisi- 
tion of petty cash, finding irresistible incentives in the presence 
of difficulty and danger, and never so well-pleased as when 
he is wiping the eye of the professional burglar. The episode 
in Lord Amersham’s country house, where Raffles and his 
accomplice are staying for a cricket week, and cut out a pro- 
fessional gang of thieves under the nose of the detective 
from Scotland Yard who is passing himself off as one of the 
house-party, is admirably told; but the best chapter of all is 
that in which Raffles tells the story of his first burglary, 
committed when a member of an English cricket team in 
Australia. No one, we may incidentally remark, has made 
happier use of the actualities of cricket in fiction than Mr. 
Hornung, unless it be Mr. Horace Hutchinson. Here, for 
example, is Ruffles’s description of an Australian bank- 
mauager :—“ He was a convivial-looking party, with a red 
moustache, a very humorous face (not unlike Tom Emmett’s), 
and...... a treble-seamed, hand-sewn head.” It is only 
fair to Mr. Hornung to add that in the long-run dire disaster 
befalls Raffles and his comrade. Still we cannot refrain from 
expressing our satisfaction that this audaciously entertaining 
volume is not issued in a cheap form. It is emphatically a 
feat of virtuosity rather than a tribute to virtue. 





Miss Tytler gives us in Miss Nanse a curious and at times 
fascinating study of manners in a Scottish seaport town half a 
century back. The mechanism of the plot—the mysterious 
foundling with his undecipherable papers and Oriental 
heirlooms—and the courtship of the young lovers are of 
slight interest. But the two elderly ladies—daughters of a 
former Provost of the town—reduced by their father’s failure 
to set up as dressmakers, more than compensate for these 
shortcomings. One is reminded of Cranford, not only by the 
chance resemblance of names—one of the sisters is a Miss 
Mattie—or by the return of the brothers from India, but by 
the delicacy and humour with which the homely dignity of 
provincial gentlewomen is set before us. If a reviewer may be 
permitted to make such a suggestion, it is that the book ought 
to have been called ‘‘ The Return of the Nabobs,” since that 
is the crucial event in the story. The Provost’s two 
elder sons, having rebnilt the fortunes of the family 
in India, return as elderly men, and take up the role 
of domestic tyrants for the nominal benefit of their 
sisters. The dressmaking establishment is broken up, and 
Miss Mattie and Miss Nanse are dragooned into the reassump- 
tion of their proper position in society. Their favourite niece, 
the daughter of another brother—the skipper of a trading 
vessel—who had lost caste in the eyes of the Nabobs by his 
choice of so undignified a calling, is similarly harassed and 
“regulated”; in short, this accession of wealth by no means 
conduces to the peace of mind of the ladies of the house of 
Fotheringham. It has, however, its good results in bringing 
to a head the patriarchal courtship of Miss Nanse by an 
elderly admirer whom the Nabobs have done their best to 
suppress, and indirectly solving the vexed problem of the 
foundling’s paternity. By way of a foil to the more genial 
characters of the plot, Miss Tytler gives us some lurid 
glimpses into the ménage of Cathcart Ruthven, a wild rake 
of the sinister type peculiar to Scotland, and a striking 
portrait of the heroine’s handsome, domineering orphan 
cousin, “ Prideful Patrice,” who, though reduced to poverty, 
had refused to join in the dressmaking business, and set 
up on her own account as shroud-maker for the town. 


Mormonism is not ordinarily regarded as capable of roman- 
tic treatment, but in the hands of the author of Beggars All 
it has yielded results which are calculated to attract the 
general public as well as the student of psychology. Miss 
Dougall does well to remind her readers at the outset that 
Joseph Smith, who never saw Utah, and whose public teach- 
ing was for tke most part void of reproach, is revered by the 
Mormons as their only prophet, and that a large division of 
the latter-day saints of to-day, the “Smithite Mormons” as 
they are called, regard Brigham Young as a usurper, and 
are strictly monogamous. Allowing herself the necessary 
latitude in dealing with incidents, Miss Dougall has en- 
deavoured to present Smith’s character as she found it in bis 
own writings, in those of his contemporaries, and in the 
memories of the older inhabitants of Kirtland, Ohio, where 
the prophet fixed his headquarters in 1831. Her conclusions 
are worth quoting from the preface,—viz., that the prophet’s 
life is ‘more marvellous and more instructive than the book 
whose production was accounted its chief triumph,” and that 
Smith was “genuinely deluded by the automatic freaks 
of a vigorous but undisciplined brain, and that yielding 
to these, he became confirmed in the hysterical tempera- 
ment which always adds to delusion self-deception, and 
to self-deception half-conscious frsud.” In the course of 
the narrative she renders full justice to his “‘ buge courage,” 
his indomitable perseverance, and his kindliness, without 
minimising the coarser aspects of his nature. He is 
happily described in his mid-career as “ like a child playing 
among awful forces—clever enough often to control them, to 
the amazement of himself and others, but never compre- 
hending the force he used; often naughty; on the whole, a 
well-intentioned child. But childishness combined 
with power is a more difficult conception for the common 
mind than rank hypocrisy.” Although Joseph Smith is the 
most striking figure in this very interesting historical 
romance, the sympathy of the reader is concentrated on the 
fascinating personality of the heroine, an orphan girl who, 
moved more by resentment at the cruel and un-Christien 
persecution of the Mormons than by any belief in their 
doctrines, deserts her natural protectors, casts in her lot with 
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the Smiths, and becomes the wife of the most visionary and 
eaintly of his followers. Still, though hypnotised to a certain 
extent by the masterful will of the prophet, Susannah remains 
a sceptic throughout. The force of association is strong, 
however, and the links of common suffering—her husband 
and child are brutally slain before her eyes in an anti- 
Mormon rising—bind her to the sect until the prophet 
makes bigamous overtures to her at Nauvoo, and she flies 
for her life before the vindictive hostility aroused by her 
refusal. Miss Dougall has handled a difficult theme with 
conspicuous delicacy ; the most sordid details of the narrative 
are redeemed by the glamour of her style, her analysis of the 
strangely mixed character of the prophet is remarkable for 
its detachment and impartiality, while in Susannah Halsey 
she has given us a really beautiful study of nobly com- 
passionate womanhood. We certainly know of no more 
illuminative commentary on the rise of this extraordinary 
sect than is furnished by Miss Dougall’s novel. 

Mr. George Lambert introduces us in The President of 
Boravia to a type of ruler unfamiliar to students of the 
politics of South America, where the scene is laid. For 
da Piera, on the expulsion of his Sovereign, accepts the 
Presidentship simply in order to compass the restoration of 
the monarchy. ‘To achieve this end the necessary sinews 
of war are provided by an English engineer, who discovers 
a hidden treasure of the Jesuits, and marries the Presi- 
dent’s beautiful daughter. Mr. Lambert tells his story in a 
brisk, straightforward manner, without any special distinc- 
tion of style or characterisation——Mr. Stacpoole unveils 
the gilded rottenness of Parisian high life in The Rapin 
more in the spirit of the showman than the satirist. This 
is just the sort of book that justifies “Mr Dooley’s” re- 
mark that the favourite drink of the French is what he calls 
“ obscenthe.’”——-Mr. Le Gallienne’s romance of middle-class 
life in Liverpool shows a slight advance in taste and the 
literary exploitation of lingerie on his earlier efforts. It 
deals with the fortunes of a revolting son and minor poet, 
who loves a young lady called Angelica, who in turn is 
unjustly jealous of another lady called Myrtilla. For 
the rest, there is a great deal of love, kisses, saccharine 
sentiment, and finical facetiousness. If a reader wants 
to enjoy Dr. Johnson, or Dryden, or Sir Walter Scott, ten 
pages of Young Lives will serve as an admirable appetiser. 
—Delicia Watson, the heroine of A Stolen Idea, is an 
aspiring authoress, who steals the plot of a story which has 
fallen into her hands, and afterwards steals the author’s 
heart. Hersubsequent confession produces an estrangement, 
but in the end her remorse and humiliation win ample for- 
giveness. To a journalist novels which deal thus freely in 
the “shoppy” side of the profession of authorship are some- 
what fatiguing. We shall soon have a romance with a literary 
agent as chief villain——Shanghaied is a strange tale of a 
young Californian dandy, fresh from Yale, who is drugged in 
a San Francisco crimping-house and carried off to sea in a 
pirate schooner. His strange alliance with a Norwegian 
Amazon, rescued from a derelict, supplies an element of 
barbaric romance in a narrative which reminds one in its 
main motive of Mr. Kipling’s Captains Courageous.——In An 
Opera and Lady Grasmere, as in Mr. Dircks’s The Libretto, 
noticed in these columns a couple of weeks ago, we find a 
modern instance of the Greek saying govoimy ”Epws didcoxes, 
The hero’s first opera is stolen and produced by another man, 
but he is rewarded by winning the heart of the Countess of 
Grasmere, who, witha self-sacrifice rare in real life, surrenders 
her title on her marriage to a commoner.—Mr. Whishaw 
gives us a pleasant, if somewhat attenuated, romance of the 
Court of Catherine the Great in Many Ways of Love. The 
heroine is Catherine’s maid-of-honour, and her lover—a 
German Count of Scottish extraction—suffers as much from 
the favours as from the persecutions of the Muscovite 
Semiramis. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART-BOOKS, 

The Treatises of Benvenuto Cellini on Goldsmithing and Sculpture. 
Translated by C. R. Ashbee. (Edward Arnold. 35s.)—Mr. 
Ashbee tells us that he translated these works for the use of 
craftsmen, and as a corrective to the evil influences of “ the 





trade” upon the art of the goldsmith. Cellini had a wonderful 
power of graphic writing which makes his technical works most 
interesting to read, and which must make them highly valuable to 
those engaged in the arts he describes. Cellini’s vast energy ig 
set before us vividly, together with his extraordinary keenness 
for the work in hand, whether it be the setting of a jewel or the 
casting of a bronze colossus. In the translator’s preface we are 
given a short but quite admirable criticism of Cellini’s work, 
Mr. Ashbee draws a clear distinction between the design and 
the execution; pointing out the defects of the former and the 
excellence of the latter. The work of translation has been 
admirably done, reproducing Cellini’s racy style and picturesque 
imagery. In some of the descriptions of processes the measure. 
ments of time seem vague. For instance, he tells us to con. 
tinue an operation “ for such time as you can say an Ave Maria.” 
Mr. Ashbee has not attempted to estimate the length of Cellini’s 
prayers. The volume, which has several illustrations, is most 
beautifully printed by Mr. Ashbee at Essex House, with the 
assistance of craftsmen who worked with William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press, 

The Renaissance in Italian Art, By Selwyn Brinton. (Simpkin 
and Marshall. 3s. 6d.)—Yet another of the fast multiplying hand. 
books on Italian art. The present volume, the second of its 
series, deals with Padua, Verona, Ferrara, Parma, and Venice, 
The art of each of these cities is treated first from a general 
point of view, and detailed information given in an “ analysis,” 
This arrangement is decidedly good, and prevents the text from 
becoming overcrowded with facts which are much more usable 
when stated separately. 


An Alphabet of Animals, By Carton Moore Park. (Blackio 
and Son  5s.)—These full-page pictures of animals are of rather 
unequal merit. Some are excellent in decorative effect,—tho 
leopard, for instance, is beautiful in line; the mice, too, are 
delightful in their inconsequent scuttle across the page. Tho 
cat is an example of failure to perceive the characteristic form 
and expression of this most beautiful of domestic animals. 


The Year’s Art. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. (Virtue and 
Co. 8s. 6d.)—This useful directory of artists and matters con- 
nected with picture exhibitions appears in its usual form. This 
year the special feature is the information concerning private 
collections of modern pictures. 

Lithography and Lithographers. By Joseph and Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin. £3 18s. 6d.)—Mr, and 
Mrs. Pennell have made an exhaustive study of the art of 
lithography, from its beginnings down to the present day. The 
book is full of illustrations, thereby enabling us to get an idea of 
the rise, fall, and resuscitation of the art. For some time after 
the discovery made by Senefelder at the end of the last century, 
the capabilities of the art of drawing on stone were not fully 
realised. The French artists of the “thirties” and “forties” 
may be said to have brought the art to perfection,—Daumier, 
Gavarni, and Achille Devéria. Many examples of these masters 
are here reproduced; among them are two portraits by Devéria, 
which for their simplicity and style are quite admirable. But an 
art so simple in its procedure was not likely to be left unspoiled. 
The shop seized upon it, and deluged the world with things that 
at last made people cry out against the process as a base and 
mechanical one. ‘he Renaissance came in recent years. Foremost 
among the reformers was Mr. Whistler, who showed by his 
exquisite portraits and landscapes drawn on stone how subtle and 
delicate lithography could be. In truth, there is no other manner of 
multiplying an artist’s drawing which keeps so much of the fresh- 
ness of the original and adds so little of the mechanical procedure. 
The artist now has the great advantage of being able to draw on 
paper instead of on a cumbersome stone. Mr. Pennell rightly 
combats the view advanced by some that these “ transfer” 
drawings are not true lithographs. As the drawing on the paper 
is transferred to the stone by a press, and is left uninterfered 
with by any touching up, and then treated precisely as if it had 
been drawn on the stone itself, it is difficult to see what difference 
between the two methods there can be. This work is enriched by 
some fine original lithographs. The finest of these is a portrait 
by Professor Legros of himself. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly of this beautiful work. The entire absence of any 
display and the masterly control of the material make this 
drawing most fascinating. Altogether, this book is a valuable 
storehouse of information relative to, and of samples of work done 
in, a delightful medium, 


A Book of Dogs. By E. Nesbit. Illustrated by Winifred Austin. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Miss Austin certainly can draw 
dogs well. These pencil studies are full of life and expression. 
Especially happy are some of the slightest of the drawings only 





giving the head of the animal. With so much insight into the 
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form of the creature, it is a pity that no attempt has been made | curiously well known outside the University, thanks probably to 
to introduce & decorative element. Of course, we do not mean | its sufficiently distinctive name. It was almost inevitable that 
the making of so-called “pictures” with trivial incidents. The | Mr. Verdant Green should matriculate there, if only for the sake 
Egyptian sculptors could make things of marvellous power and | of pleasantries about the famous emblems over the gateway. Its 
= from animal forms. In modern art this seems not to be | intellectual celebrities have been somewhat mediocre articles— 
prea animal form being given over to the mere realist. Heber, Milman, and Barham of the “‘ Ingoldsby Legends.” Burton, 
tus. Illustrated by Edmund J. Sullivan. (G. Bell the Anatomist of Melancholy, has left no tradition, though he 

pl wi Dhle hassle dia th shame whlch an: the tone a8 bce graduated there, and his Oxford references are to the days when 
Jen lent itself to illustration. However, Mr. Sullivan | nia — — : —_ old BN 2 oo A ii 
has succeeded in producing pictures which are thoroughly in the | °° 8% “sii prt Fa pao aa te - ta a 
‘vit of the text. Though the style is of the old German black- | 2° the history of the Phonixand Hellfire Clubs; they will read, 
= hite artists, there is great originality in these works. The probably with a slight incredulity, of the year (1809)in which Brase- 
and-white & b “ sahiieae of Carl le’s words finds its counterpart nose monopolised the entire first-class in the final school; and they 
- ee "Thoughts either huddled together, or flung will value the illustrations, and be sorry to learn that Brasenose 
peer Jotun energy, find their interpretation in the forcible Ale Verses are & thing of the past. For the entails public Brase- 
nose will chiefly be of interest as the curiously inappropriate 


lines and admirably ae —? Pata —— ir = setting for Mr. Pater’s delicate qualities of mind. It is probably 
It is to be hoped me the satay ip sigs i apt ve due to the influence of Dr. F. W. Bussell that in the latter years 
this = - eed pat Poe —_ —_ = me — of his life he no longer confined himself to lecturing pass-men 
RE SE Be ES: Ts I SN on the “ Apology” of Socrates, which was during the writer’s 
text. residence at the College his sole active tutorial function,—a fine 
Bibliography of Eighteenth Century Art and Iilustrated Books. By instance of cutting blocks with a razor. Mr. Buchan, however, 
J. Lewine, (Sampson LowandCo. £3 33. net.)—Those who wish points out that Mr. Pater appreciated the pass-man’s qualities, 
for information on this subject will find a vast quantity of it in | 4114 « opposed grandmotherly legislation,” so far that he retorted 
the book before us. The work is arranged alphabetically, and upon the present Bishop of London: “ At present the under- 
there is an index as well, making the information easily graduate is a child of nature; you want to turn him intoa turnip, 
accessible, rob him of all his grace and plant him out in rows.” One would 
A Book of Ballads and Etchings. By Alice Sargant and William | jike to know under what vegetable figure he conceived the exist- 
Strang. (Elkin Mathews. 15s.)—Mr. Strang’s etchings are | ing creature which was to be turned into a turnip. There is also 
always worth study, not only because he is an accomplished | g pretty story of his assisting to read over the essays in a scholar- 
etcher, but by reason of his great originality. Even if the limbs | ship examination. Asked for marks or criticism, he could only 
are sometimes wooden and the people lumpy of build, there is a | «explain wearily, ‘They did not much impress me.’” Names 
redeeming quality of poetry about them. In the present work | were then read out to him in alphabetical order to try to 
the best etching is the one illustrating the ballad called “ Jessie | stimulate his memory; but he could only murmur: “I do not 
of Ardrossan.” The group of mourning figures at the maiden’s | yeeall him.” “At last,” says Mr. Buchan, “came the name of 
feet have great dignity and beauty. This ballad, too, is a good Sanctuary; at once Pater’s face brightened up and he said, ‘ Ah, 
example of tragic incident treated with the restraint and direct- yes, I remember; I liked his name.’” Mr. Buchan, we should 
ness of the old ballads. It would be rash to say that the perfect | add, gives up the far-fetched derivation from “ brewin-house,” 
bloom of the old traditional poetry when at its best has ever | and explains that Halls, before they became Colleges, may have 
been recovered in modern times. The present instance, though paraded signs like any other place of entertainment. 
diferent from the real thing, is still a by no means unworthy 








attempt to do the impossible. God’s Prisoner. By John Oxenham. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
Letter and Spirit: Dramatic Sonnets of Inward Life. By A. M. A man, justly accused of embezzlement, takes a pistol from 
tichards. Illustrated by Anna Richards. (@. Allen. 21s.)— his desk, and, intending to shoot himself, shoots his accuser. 


How is his crime to be measured? That Mr. Oxenham does not 
tell us, except so far as may be gathered from the fact that the 
tions show considerable decorative instinct and power of sug- | doer of it is not considered to be beyond hope. The second part 
gestion. But the treatment of the human figure is hardly | Of the tale is entitled “The Punishment,” and the third “The 
adequate. If figures are introduced into a design they should Redemption.” It is told with some vigour, and may be cake 
not be less well done than the surrounding patterns. With | mended, without reserve, to readers who like plenty of startling 
care, no doubt, the artist will be able to avoid this defect. incident. The winding up of the tale is decidedly ingenious, 


A column devoted to art books is not the place to discuss 
aseries of metaphysical and theological sonnets. The illustra- 





Art and the Beauty of the Earth. By William Morris. (Long- 





mans and Co. 2s. 6d.)—In this lecture, delivered in 1881 at SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Burslem, Mr. Morris seems to regret the course art took as it 
developed from the Middle Ages into the perfect flower of the | [Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 


Renaissance. The chief regret seems to be that instead of the art | been reserved for review in other forms.] 
cf the nations finding its expression in artistic craftsmanship 
applied to objects of common use, the tendency developed towards 
individual artists, who created works which were works of art 
and nothing else. Mr. Morris regrets this because it made great 
works of art the property of the few. Also, when the best people 
left off decorating household goods, and, instead, painted frescos 
and pictures, their work became less easily comprehensible by the 
mass of the population. This is no doubt true ina sense. So it 
is true that when art became fully deveioped, ideas and feelings 
of a much more complex nature could be expressed than was pos- 
sible when art was in a primitive state. It is, indeed, a misfortune 
that great art should be appreciated by such a few people. But 





The Epistle to the Hebrews: an Ezegetical Study. By A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. (T.and T. Clark. 7s. 6d.)—‘ ‘lhe First Apology for 
Christianity ” is Professor Bruce’s description of the Epistle. 
The author may, he thinks, have been Apollos, though he does 
not insist upon the identification ; he certainly was not St. Paul. 
The date of writing was probably a little before the siege of 
Jerusalem. The persons addressed were Jewish Christians who 
found great difficulty in divesting themselves of legal conceptions 
of priesthood. He does not feel, as some commentators would 
have it, that “his readers are with him.” On the contrary—and 
here the notion of apology comes in—he is doing his best to com- 


is this the fault of art ? The widely spread power of appreciating | bat — — se i re We ~—_ _ etend to = 
ornamented things which prevailed in the Middle Ages was a | anyt ae ng —s equate app wociatiom . —n rhe wr 
great blessing to the people. But universal ornament can never | °X°S@si8. We would sp weed enon dn ccount of ii. 10, 
take the place of the Sistine and the Stanze in the few minds who | Where the explanation of “make perfect : (TeAciaoas) shes 
can appreciate these culminations of art. gests an interesting parallel to the teaching of Hilary of 


Poitiers, of the Melchizedek priesthood, of the comparison 

in chap. ix. between the Mosaic sacrifices and the sacrifice 

Brasenose College. By John Buchan. “Oxford University College | of Christ. The concluding chapter, too, is specially note- 
Histories.” (F.E. Robinson. 5s.)—Mr. Buchan is a clever young | worthy. Professor Bruce occupies, it will be seen, a stand- 
Scotsman who, with the intellectual precocity of his race, has point very different from that of Archdeacon Wilson’s Hulsean 
produced several volumes while still an undergraduate. He can | lectures. The writer to the Hebrews “ firmly believes in the 
scarcely be accounted a typical product of his College, but he has | sacrificial character of Christ’s death; it is a cardinal tenet in 
done his business of chronicling very thoroughly. The subject | his theology.’ The steps of the argument are very clearly set 
forbade his making an interesting book, for Brasenose, except on | forth. They are five:—“(1) Christ died once, as all die. He 
the river and (in the days of Mr. Ottaway) at Lords, has never underwent the common lot. (2) He died as a testator who, by 
been conspicuous; although, as Mr. Buchan points out, it is | His will, bequeaths an inheritance. (3) His death was the 
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culminating point of an experience which fitted Him to be the 
‘Captain of Salvation.’ (4) His death, sinless as He was, broke 
the connection between sin and death. (5) His death was a 
priestly act of self-sacrifice.” Professor Bruce keeps up in this 
book to his own high standard of work. 


Fragments of an Autobiography. By Felix Moscheles. (J. 
Nisbet and Co. 10s.) -—We must be prepared, we suppose, for a 
volume of recollections from every one who is sufficiently 
notable to be included in “‘ Who’s Who.” Mr. Moscheles has 
at least an average right to speak. He has known distinguished 
people. His early associations were with music; naturally 
enough, as he was the son of a distinguished musician. Mendel- 
ssohn was his godfather, and Barry Cornwall wrote a little 
christening ode, in which he prophesied blessings from “ the 
sweet maid, Music.’ Mr. Moscheles has followed, however, 
another of the arts. This seems to have brought him interesting 
friendships. He painted Mazzini, of whose sombre figure he 
gives us a fine reproduction, and President Cleveland, and 
Robert Browning. There are not many good stories, but the 
whole book is pleasant reading. Here is an example of the hoc 
vitium est cantoribus. Madame Schumann was wanted to play at 
a little musical réunion, but she did not respond. Mr. Moscheles 
was deputed to approach her. ‘ Was she inclined to play?” 
“ Particularly disinclined,” was the discouraging response. The 
envoy mentioned her husband’s Carnaval. “ One part I particularly 
love, the ‘ March of the Davidsbiindler.’ If I could only hear you 
play just that page ortwo!” This roused her. ‘ Page or two, 
indeed!” she cried, “ Wenn man den Carnaval spielt, spielt man 
ihn ganz.” And she played the whole. From the Browning 
chapter we take one fine saying of the poet. Mr. Moscheles, to 
account for the Anti-Semitic feeling, alluded to the difference in 
appearance and manner between Christians and Jews of the lower 
class. “Naturally, their characteristics would become more 
intensified through long exclusion from other groups of men; 
their manners would be unlike those of others with whom they 
were not allowed to mix. No wonder, if hedged in as they were, 
those peculiarities took offensiveshapes. Does not every develop- 
ment, to become normal, require space? Why, our very foot, if 
you restrict it and hedge it in, throws out a corn in self- 
defence!” 


The Official Year-book of the Church of England, 1899 (S.P.C.K., 
8s.), is a careful and impressive statement of the work of the 
Church, a salutary reminder, in the midst of the sterile excite- 
ment of controversy, of the solid, good work that is being done by 
the Church organisation. How these disputes seem to shrink 
into nothing when we begin to consider what is being done, and 
what ought to be done, to promote practical righteousness ! 
With this may be mentioned, for, after all, the Church is the 
most éffective organisation for this purpose, Friendly Visiting 
among the Poor, by Mary E. Richmond (Macmillan and Co., 4s.) 
Miss Richmond has no ecclesiastical purpose to serve, but her 
words of wisdom and sound, practical advice may be most advan- 
tageously studied by those who are at work in this way under 
the inspiration of religious motives. 





Reminiscences of a Temperance Advocate, by Fred, Atkin (Ideal 
Publishing Union, 1s.), gives one side of a difficult question—not 
that it presents any difficulty to Mr. Atkin—with some force. 
From the same publishers we have The United Temperance Gazette 
(2s.) and The Beverages We Drink (1s.), by W. N. Edwards, F.C.S, 
Mr. Edwards examines the constituents of various drinks, 
alcoholic and non-aleoholic, with the conclusions that were to be 
expected. The Case for Sunday Closing also comes from the 
same publishers, and will probably unite more suffrages than its 
companions. 








Trrotoay.—We have received two volumes of “ The Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers : Second Series ” (J. Parker and 
Co., Oxford; 10s. 6d. per vol.) Vol. 1X., due four years ago, con- 
tains Hilary of Poitiers, translated by the Rev. G. W. Watson, 
the Rev. L. Pullan, and others, and edited by Professor Sanday ; 
and John of Damascus, translated by the Rev. C. F. Calmond, 
D.D. Professor Sanday’s preface, appreciating the teaching of 
Hilary on the Incarnation, is certainly among the most valuable 
contents of the series. Hilary was a very original thinker, and 
speculated very boldly on the subject which divides the orthodox 
at the present time,—the relation of the divine to the human 
nature in Christ in regard to his acts and thoughts. We cannot 
attempt to epitomise these speculations, but our readers will do 
well to consult Dr. Sanday’s very able analysis. Vol. XIII. 


contains Gregory the Great’s Letters I1X,-X., and Selections from 
the Hymns and Homilies of Ephraim Syrus, edited by John Gwynn, 
D.D. Professor Gwynn has prefixed a Life of Ephraim and an 





appreciation of his works. The volume is completed by seleg. 
tions from the “Demonstrations” of Aphrabat, a Persian 
Christian, probably a Bishop of the fourth century. The series jj 
to be completed this year by the issue of Vol. XIV., containing 
the “Decrees and Canons of the Seven Acumenical Councils,” 
—wWe have received The History of the Church Missionary 
Society, by Eugene Stock, Vols. I. and II. (Church Missionary 
Society, 12s. net), and hope to review the work at length 
when we receive the third and completing volume.—Twyy 
volumes dealing with different aspects of the same subject 
may be mentioned together, General Introduction to the Old Testa. 
ment: the Canon, by William Henry Green, D.D. (John Murray, 
7s. 6d.),and General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture, by 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, 12s.) Dr. Green 
takes a strictly conservative view of his subject, holding that 
all the books belong to the times to which the traditional 
theory assigns them. Dr. Briggs’s volume is a restate 
ment of teaching which has already been before the public 
for some years. It includes an account of the New Testa. 
ment as well as the Old. We would specially commend 
to our readers the very sober and soundly argued account which 
Dr. Briggs gives of the “inerrancy” of Scripture. “ Jesy 
Christ,” he says, p. 644, “lifts us into a different ethical world 
from that familiar to us in the Old Testament.” That is the root 
of the whole matter.——Commentaries on the Apostles’ Creed, by 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson, D.D. (Whittaker and Co., 7s. 6d.), is an 
abridgment of the original work (published in three volumes, 1613- 
1657) by the late Dean Norris, now edited by Edmund J. Gregory, 
M.A.—The Gospel Problems and their Solutions, by Joseph Palmer 
(R. H, Allenson, 63.), proceeds on the theory that the synoptic 
Gospels are the records of our Lord’s utterances in Aramaic, 
while St. John gives those that were spoken in Greek. It isan 
elaborate piece of work, from which, whether he accepts its 
theory or no, the student can scarcely fail to learn much._— 
A Reported Change in Religion. By “ Onyx.” (E. Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 
—The conception of this book is distinctly good, and the execu- 
tion not unequal. Bertram Bevor is reported in the newspapers 
to have become a Roman Catholic, and a number of relatives and 
friends, occupying very different positions, write to him about the 
change, which, it turns out, has not really taken place. The book 
is an enlightening one, and shows wide sympathies and great power 
of assuming different standpoints,—a real proof of genius in the 
writer.—The Cultus of the Sacred Heart, by Walter Farrar (B. H. 
Blackwell, 1s. 6d. net), discusses an intricate question of theology. 
Is the humanity of Christ, regarded per se, a fit object of worship? 
Mr. Farrar contributes a well-reasoned and careful essay to the 
discussion.— Early Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. Leighton 
Pullan (Rivingtons, 1s), is a compendious statement of the 
development of Christian belief in its explicit and formal state- 
ment, the assumption being that all is implicitly contained in the 
New Testament, but was drawn out by the theologians of the 
first five centuries. 





MisceLLangous.—Footprints: a Memoir of Alexander Hay, by his 
Widow (Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d.), is a record of one who is fitly called 
a “Pioneer Colonist.” Mr. Hay went out to Australia in 1839. 
He rose to a pusition of responsibility in the Colony of South 
Australia, and passed away after a useful life at a good old age. 
——Life of Henry Benedict Stuart, Cardinal York, by Bernard W. 
Kelly (R. and T. Washbourne, 3s. 6d.), tells the story of the last, 
and, it may safely be said, the most respectable, member—at least 
in its later days—of the Stuart house. He fell on evil times, and 
for the latter years of his life received a pension of £5.000 a year 
from the English Crown. He died in 1807, having bequeathed 
his Royal rights to the King of Sardinia, We have to acknow- 
ledge two advanced text-books, Experimental Morphology, Part IL., 
by C. B. Davenport, Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co, 93.) ; and from the 
same publishers A History of Physics, by Florian Cajori, Ph.D. 
(7s. 6d.) Mr. Stead continues to work, through good report and 
ill report, at his latest ideal in The United States of Europe on the 
Eve of the Parliament of Peace (Review of Reviews Office, 1s.) 
He has a good word to say for the ‘Concert of Europe,” which, 
as he points out, has at last accomplished. something. . Que on!y 
doubts whether the sumething was not done by individual effort 
without the Concert. The Czar put his foot down for Prince 
George, and Admiral Noel turned out the Turks. However this 
may be, Mr. Stead is well worth reading.——By a not unnatural 
transition we pass to China and its Future, by James Johnston 
(Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d.) China seems likely to test the practicability 
of the peace proposals. Every Power wants something ; will they 
agree about the getting of it? Mr. Johnston bas some interest 
ing things to say about the country and its people, selected, we 
gather, from a large stock of materials, to take advantage of the 
interest now widely felt in the subject. ——Being in'the Far East 
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mea not unprofitably turn to An English Girl’s First Impres- 
sions of Burmah, by Beth Ellis (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1s.) 
Miss Ellis does not. trouble herself with politics, but has some 
interesting things to say about social matters, She is to be com- 
mended for not taking more than one chapter to get to Burmah. 





New Enrrrons.—We have in the “Eversley” edition of The 
Works of Shakespeare, edited by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. (Macmillan 
and Co., 5s.) the second volume, containing five of the comedies, 
—ie., “The Taming of the Shrew,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ Twelfth Night,” and “ As You 
Like It-——In the “ Border Edition of the Waverley Novels” 
(J. C. Nimmo, 3s. 6d.) St. Ronan’s Well. The “Temple Edi- 
tion” of the same (J. M. Dent and Co..3s.), Redgauntlet, 2 vols. —— 
Braid on Hypnotism. Edited, with Introduction, Biographical 
and Bibliographical, by Arthur Edward Waite. (G. Redway.) 
—The City of Dreadful Night and other Poems of James Thomson. 
With a Preface. (Bertram Dobell. 3s. 6d.)——Rhymes by Iron- 
quill. (G. Redway. 9d.)——Messrs. Macmillan and Co. publish 
in their ‘“Sixpenny Series” a considerable portion of Tennyson’s 
poems,—viz., Juvenilia, The Lady of Shalott, §c., English Idylls, §c., 
and In Memoriam. Mediterranean Winter Resorts. By Eustace 
A, Reynolds-Ball. (Kegan Paul, Trench,andCo. 6s.) Market 
Harborough and Inside the Bar. By G. J. Whyte Melville. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.) ——Practical Arithmetic. By John Jackson. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 4s.)——Dr. (', Smith’s First 
Italian Course. Revised by C. F. Coscia, M.A. (J. Murray. 3s. 6d.) 
——A Primer of Latin Grammar. PartI., Accidence. By William 
Modlen, M.A. (Rivingtons. 1s.) 
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(For Publications of the Week and Magazines, §'c., see next page.) 








“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 


pha and Charming Colourings. 


Decorative 


: TAPESTRIES SERGES CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. Sitk Brocapes |CHENILLES |CHINTZES | ARRas CLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. VELVETS |PLusH#ks iMus.iins_ | GOSSAMERS. 





Parrenya Post-FRER. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 





—* — 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 





Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
DOCTORS TAKE IT! 


The value of BRAGG'S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
as a remedy for affections of the stomach, bowels, and other 
digestive organs is endorsed when eminent physicians, 
surgeons, &c., use it themselves, and give it to their children. 
Invaluable for indigestion, diarrhea, influenza, fevers, &c. 


POWDER, in 2/-, 4/, and 6/- bottles BISCUITS, in 1/-, 2/-. and 4/- tins. 
LOZENGES, in 1/1¢ tins. TABLETS, io 1/1} tins. Of ali Chemists, 


| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 











REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE Vision. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
| 
| 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 


President of the British Optical Association, 

and Author of “Our Kyes,”’ now in its 16th 

Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, Lonnoy,W.0, 
may be consulted personally free of charge, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
“The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.80 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society, 

THE CZAk’S PEACKFUL MESSAGH.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hall. 
pound tins Schweitzer’s Oocoatina—Colonel Anitschkotf.”—(TrLeGrau 
From St, PRTERSBURG). 

Sir ANDREW CLARK,—“ Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


Funds—£4,000,000. 
S UN 


Remission of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Immediate payment 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; 
with other special advantages of 
the “Perfect Protection” Policy 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 


Established 1810. 
LIFE OFFICE 


Apply for Full Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent. 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 





ASSKTS, 1X97, EXCEED ... .0. ove . «+» £52,000,000 

SURPLUS, 1897, EXCEEDS . 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 


Ciaims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofa, 
LIBERALITY.— 

Bonuses have, in many cazes, trebled the original sam, 

Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





INVESTED FUNDS ... .. Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS ... ... p £10,500,000 
Ail tue Protics are Divided amonyst tue Assured, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro. 
vision for old age. ‘The practical effect of thesa 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
| insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 Grackcuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.0, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
ag : cation to 
more. DENT and CO. LTD., 
ONLY ADDRESSES— : 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
PREMIER 





SOAP, 4°: 


FOR DELICATR, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15s. per acre. 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMER’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 1899. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM SUTTON anv SONS, READING, 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The perfect reproductions of fine 
examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, Fabrics and Art objects with which tts 

‘ pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Art objects, | Sons’ * Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabrics, &c. x04 of reference to every Collector and 


| Museum.” 








Antique 


The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L@ 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques. 





Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S. 
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MaGazines AND SzR1aL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
Bt. Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Scribner’s 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Expositor, Chambers’s Journal, Know- 
ledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leiswre Hour, the Parents’ Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, St. Peter’s, the Suniay at Home, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s 
Empire, the Humanitarian, the Sunday Magazine, the Author, the 
Lady’s Realm, the Geographical Journal, the British Realm, the 
Naval and Military Magazine, Lippincott’s, the Commonwealth, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the New Century Review, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, the Educational Review, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Month, the Badminton Magazine, the North American Review, the 
American Bookbuyer, the Railway Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Quiver, Good Words, the Cornhill Magazine, the United Service 
Magazine, the Argosy, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Harmsworth 
Magazine, the Indian Magazine, the Bookman, Nature Notes, the 
American Journal of Photography, the Puritan, the Cornish Maga- 
zine, the Girl’s Realm, Fashions and Fancies, the Paris Magazine, 
the Wide World Magazine, Temple Bar, the Journal of Education, 
the World of Dress, the Butterfly, the Expository Times, Appleton's 
Popular Science Monthly, the Yale Law Journal, Book Notes, the 
Harvard Law Review, the American Critic, the Friends’ Quarterly 
Ezaminer, the School World, the Dome, the Architectural Review, 
Fair Game, the Library World, the Royal Atlas of England and 
Wales, Part 1, William II., the Art Journal Jubilee Series, No. 2. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
caaiiach 


Atherton (Gertrude), A Daughter of the Vine, er 8vo.. 
Badenoch (L. N.), True Tales of the Insects, 8vo . 
Belioc (Hilaire), Danton: a Study, 8vo. 

Blatchford (A. N.), Idylls of Old Greece, cr 8 
Bullen (F. T.), Idylls of the Sea, cr 8V0 ..,.....sscecsessesesceees 


(Service & Paton) 6/0 
(Chapman) 12/0 
enavcn sie (Nisbet) 16/9 
(Arrowsmith) 2/6 
seooveree (Richards) 6/0 

















Cameron (Mrs. L.), A Fair Fraud, cr 8vo (J. Long) &/0 
Cavalier (A. R.), In Northern India, 4to ........secccsesssessssecesseses (Partridge) 3/6 
Cook (T. A.), The Story of Rouen, cr 8vo ..... sahiahehasiasaniia se snigiailiodecccsial (Dent) 4/6 
Cost of Sport (The), by the Karl of Coventry and others, cr 8vo...(Murray) 6/0 


D’ Annunzio (G.), The Victim, Cr 8V0.......cccccssssssereserecees seeesces (Heinemann) 6/0 
Eliot (D. G.), The Wild Fowl of the United, States and British Possessions, 











cr 8vo a «(Suckling) 100 
Findlater (Jane H.), Rachel, cr 8V0 crssoccsrsessseseecesssesessesseeseecereee( Methuen) 6/0 
Gallienne (R. Le), Young Lives, cr 8vo.......... piphbessbenvenaieseee «(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Henderson (B. W.), History of Merton College, Oxford, cr 8vo ...(Robinson) 5/0 
Herman (H.), The Sword of Fate, cr 8v0......s00ce0..+:0008 ‘ (Greening) 3/3 
Hume (Fergus), The Silent House in Pimlico, cr 80...........0000 sree (J. Long) 3/6 
omy (Bp. A. F. W.), Banners of the Christian Faith, cr8vo(W. Gardner) 3/6 
Jékai (Maurus), The Nameless Oastle, cr 8vo ..... pentane «..(Jarrold) 6/0 





Jarrold) 36 


Jones (Mrs. H.), Some Norfolk Worthies, cr 8vo..... 
(Murray) 7/6 


Jowett (B.), Sermons, Biographical and Miscellane 



















’ 
Kinross (A.), An Opera and Lady Grasmere, cr 8v0 ....eceerseeees (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Lorimer (G. 0.), Christianity and the Social State, 8vo (Baptist Tract Soc.) 7/6 
Lubbock (Sir J.), Oo Birds and Stipules, cr 8V0 .........:cseeeseseeeeeeees (K. Paul) 5/9 
Mends (B, 8.), Life of Admiral Sir W. Roberts Mends, G.C.B., Svo (Murray) 16/) 
Norris (Krank), Shanghaied, cr 8vo ..... nceemssonacersuend panbeneneennasaei (Richards) 3/6 
Oscar (W. N.), The Cruise of the Golden Wave, cr 8vo.. Si cueunten (Innes) 6/0 
Parker (J.), Studies in Texts, Vol. IIT, cr 8V0..........06. .(H. Marshall) 3/6 
Pearse (M. G.), His Mother’s Portrait, and other Stories (H. Marshall) 2/6 
Poole (J. P.), The Deil’s Grannie, or 8v0_ ..........008 sbaseesb ae shikeseaien le etl 3/6 
Prescott (KE. Livingston), Helot and Hero, cr 8vo .., = (Simpkin) 60 
Ridoell (Mrs. J. H.), Handsome Phil, and other Stories, cr 8vo...... (White) 3/6 
Shiel (M. P.), Contraband of War: a Tale, cr 8V0 .........s00.s0008.(Richards) 6/0 
Skioner (H. D.), Espiritu Santo: a Novel, cr 8vo .. +...(Harper) 6/0 


Speight (T. W.), The Doom of Siva, cr BVO .........6 auhapegsbenshesuccesssced (Chatto) 3/6 
Strong (A. H.), The Great Poets and their Theology ...(Baptist Tract Soc.) 7/6 
Texte (J.), Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Litera- 







INES scsnvanceneessiatineeNasouseeeivesenen (Duckworth) 7/6 
Weir (J.), The Dawn of Reason, cr 8v (Maemillan) 5/0 
Williams (F. H.), English Roses, cr 8V0.,..........++5 ....(Simpkin) 6/0 
Yeats (W. B.), The Wind Among the Reeds, cr 8V0..........e:s0000--.(Mathews) 3, 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHKD 1876, 

Head-Mistress ... oe os ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton Oollege, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years Studeat of Languages and Continental Methods of 
Teaching in Germany and France), 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 





Pleasant situation; electric light; large garden. Sanitary arrangements certi- 
fied by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.1.0.E, 


Miss WELLS, 
Miss S. K. WELLS, B.A. 
Miss K, CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Honse-Mistress ... sa eee one 
Resident ... eee aes _ . 
Assistant House-Mistress 





T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals, Miss WINGATE (Girton 

Coilege, Cambridge) and Miss POTTER; assisted by a thoroughly efficient staff 
of Professors and Resident Mistresses.— Prospectus on application. 


OLIDAY HOME at SEASIDE during EASTER 

HOLIDAYS in CLERGYMAN’S LARGE HOUSE in beantiful grounds, 

six minutes from the sea; fine air; lovely climate; cricket, boating, fishing, 
tennis, fives, cycling.— V. 352,” at Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, B.C, 








GENTLEMAN who has been a HEAD-MASTER in 

England, Ireland, and Scotland, and has been very successful in preparing 

upiis for all kinds of examinations, is desirous of MEETING with a PKINOI- 

Pa of a high-class schco!l, who mav wish to secure the services of a VICE- 

PRINCLPAL or WOKKING PARINER.—Apply to ‘*LL.D.,’ 41 South Bill 
Park, Hamps'cad, N.W 


—- 


7) att eRe OF ABERDEEX 


os 


FACULTY OF MEDIOINE. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1899, 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, April 24th, The 
Preliminary Examination will commence on April lst. The Degrees in 
Medicine granted by the University are Bachelor ot Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor 
of Surgery (Cb.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M ) 
The total cost of the whole Ourricnium, including Fees for the Degrees ot 
M.B. and Ch.B. is usually about 100 Guineas. A Prospectus of the Olagses 
Fees, &c., together with regulations for the Preliminary Examination, and for 
Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had free on application to the 
Secretary of the Medical Faculty, The University also grants Degree; in 
Science, Arts, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may be had on application 
to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
Tt ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


Fees £40 to £55 a Session of three Terms, Two Exhibitions of £10 
x year are offered. At University College women can obtain B.A. M.A., B.8o 
M.Sc. Degrees. Laboratories are open to them, also the School of Architecture 
and Applied Art. NEXT SESSION COMMENCES IN OCTOBER. — For 
particulars, apply to the SEORETARY, Hal! of Residence for Women Students 
163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. . 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an Enghsh and Amencan 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
uncer qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a tew YOUNG LADIES, in the 
bess part of the city near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful 
supervision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for, 
Excellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure aud correct French 
which is the language io daily use thronghout the honse. References and 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris, 





OUTH COAST, SUSSEX.—CLIFTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE.—Head- Master, J. WINDER, M.A.—BOYS are 
PREPARED for the Army and University Entrance Examinations, and for the 
Professional Preliminary Examinations, The JUNIOR CLASSES are tested at 
the Cambridge University Local Examinations, There is a Preparatory 
Department for Young Boys, 


JOHN'S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHER. 
e HEAD, SURREY. 

an EXAMINATION for TWO NON-FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
reducing the fees to 40 guineas per annum, will be HELD on APRIL 5th and éth, 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age, and may be either sons of clergy. 
men or of laymen. 

For all particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

Nons of laymen are now received as Non-Foundationers, 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 26th, 








ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD (late the Aldeburgh 
he chool).—Head-Mistress, Mivs M. I. GAKDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos 
Cambridge. References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., the Bishop of Soathampton, 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest references. 





RIVATE TUITION NEAR LONDON.—D. F. 

NEVILL, M.A, (Exhibitioner), and D. D. BRAHAM, B.A, (Scholar), 

both of New College, Oxford, RECEIVK RESIDENT’ PUPILS to prepare for 

University, Army, Cooper’s Hill, and other Entrance Examiaations.—Address, 
The Hurst, Mottingham, Kent. 


V RS. ANTROBUS, Eaton Hall, Congleton, WISHES 
i to RECOMMEND a COMFORTABLK HOME, near London, for 
uLDAERLY or INVALID LADIKS or GENTLEMEN, Special attention 
given to Invalids.—Terms, from 1} guineas, 








(T. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
for LADIES who intend to become 
TEACHERS in SECONDARY oc HIGH SOHOOLS, or 
GOVERNESSES in PRIVATE FAMIL{US.—Report, prospectus, &c., from 
Miss WALKER, Principal, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, THE GALLERY, 5 PALL MALL EAST, 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 6, including special 
Ex-Libris Exhibition of Works by Sherborn, Eve, and others. Admission 1s, 
CLOUDKSLEY BRERETON, Secretary. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL, 








Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON OOIT, on “The 
Influence of Martyrdom,” at 11. 


N USICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value 80 guineas per 
al annum, is VACANT at LORETLOSOHOOL, Candidates must be the sons 
ot gentlemen unable to afford the usual public school fees. and must have a good, 
strong treble voice, capable with a little training of leading the side of a large 
choir, and of singing solos or in parts.x—Apply to the MUSIO-MASTER, 
Loretto, Musselburgh. 


ULTIVATED LADY desires RE- ENGAGEMENT. 

Has recently tilled responsivle post as Oompanion, Reader, & , with lady 

deceased. Desires similar appointment. Hizhest references; liberal terms.— 
Address, “ H. C.,’’ 8 Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore, S.W. 


DVERTISER seeks a LITERARY GENTLEMAN 

with £5,000 as a PARTNER for the purpose of developing a PUBLISH- 

ING BUSINESS carried on by him for the past twenty years. First-class trade 

connection with Booksellers in Town ani Country.—Address, by letter, t) 

**PUBLISHKR,” care of Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, Massey, and Co., 8 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C, 


Tr EDUCATION OFFERED to ONE or TWO 


BOYS in one of the best Preparatory Schools in the South of England. 




















Address, ** W. 353,” at Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, .C- 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LON DON, S.¥. 
Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Professor Seeley, &.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Maiden, 
Esq., MA.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau ; 
ieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
Monsie Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
yea. tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Proepectus on application. 


UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
rormMEeRLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
BOYS are PREPARED for the Entravce and Scholarship Examinations of 
4 blic Schools. The house is situate on the southern slope of the Hoy’s 
abi an elevation of 469 ft., iu 8 acres of ground, 
ack, *oepals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E.R, BREAKWELL. 


pa 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXGIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in valua wili bo OFFHRED for 
joMPEI ITION on WSDNESDAY, Tualy 19b, to 21st. One Scholarstio anid One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys inteaded for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Raley Colleye, Abingdon, 


Principal, ? 
Btaff include W. Rippmann, 











LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three yoars, avd 
tanBE HOUSE SOHOLARSHIPS of the vajue of £20, will be COMPETED 
gor on MAY 2nd. Open to Boys under 15,—}or further information, appiy to 
Rev. J. KEN NEDY, Head-Master. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SEORETARY. 


gS Pe Ff S © FE OO LL. 
ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £30 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTRR. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
, CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &, 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUC!E (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Ohairman), 
PrinciPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A, 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, one late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courzes of Instruction, Scholars 
ps, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1899, 


| 3 lachlan COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The Council INVITES APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Applications and testimonials 
shouid be seut on or before TUESDAY, April 25th, 1599, to the undersigneu, 
from whom farther particulars may be obtained, 

University College, Cardiff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

February léth, 1899, Secretary and Registrar. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE of the UNIVERSITY of WALES.) 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP in POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE, teunble for three years at a salary of £150. The Lecturer will 
also be required to give assistance in the Department of Philosophy. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or TUESDAY, April 25th, 
1899, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

University College, Carditf, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

March 2nd, 1899, Secretary and Registrar. 





M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’—To meet the requirements of the 

e New Regulations a MODERN SIDE will be OPENED after RASTER 

atone of the best kuown and most successful PREPARATORY SCHOOLS i 

the SOUTH of ENGLAND, where boys may receive systematic and continuoas 

teaching from the age of 10 or 11, their last year being spent in a separate Navy 

House.—Apply, by letter only, *‘ FESTINA LENT,” care of Hast’s Advertising 
Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
aunum). Tuition and Boarding Fees, from wh'ch the value is ceducted, £62. 
Examination in London and at Felsted, June 20kh—22nd. Candidates must bs 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HKAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 








A AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 

Miss BOYER BROWN’S HOM# SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

QOUNTRY GENTLEMEN and other girls ef good social position. Large 
country house and gronnds, Best London Masters. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 


LANCS. (facing the sea).—Siiuation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance, Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is kuown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupile reccived in full charge, 
Hundreds of refereuces.—Principal, J. ¥. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.K.A.S. 





ON BRIDGE 8S © HOO L. 
ha fRANCE EXAMINATION for SUHULARSHIPS, JUNE 13th & 14th, 1899, 
Apply to the Rev. O. C. TANCOCK, Head-Mastar. 


A K H A M S C H O O L. 


an EXAMINATION for TEN HOUSH SCHOLARSHIPS from £40 down- 
wards wil’ be HMLD on APRIL 1ith aad 1zth.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


RANCE.—Mdle. CHABROL, danghter of a University 
Professor, RECKIVKS a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS for French and Accomplishments. University Lectures ; School 
of Art. Bracing air; beantifal sitrution. Homecomforts, Highest references. 
Address, Villa Louise, Limoges. 


(OSRIsT CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
. —Preparatery for Navy and Pabiic Schools; SIXTKEN MUSICAL 
8 HOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of geatlemen ; spsvial'y suited to Coloniats ; 
hve vacancies for private pupiis.—Rev. J. H. SWINSI'KAD, Head- Master. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP KXAMINATION AT EASTER, 
For fuil particulars apply to the HEAD-MASLER, 


‘HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLAKSHIPS, varying in value 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 

Jane 24th.—Further information from Head-Master, Rev. F. B, WESTOOT'T, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


PRIVATE TUTOR (Clergyman, M.A., Oxon.) living 

at healthy seaside resort, WISHES to PLACE his SON (engaged profes- 

sionally during the day) with a FAMILY living in or near London, receiving in 

exchange a BOY (not under 16) to EDUCATE with his other pupils.—Letters, 
E. L. 0.,” care of R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 























RoxvaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
: COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and ‘Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the College, 





UITION in FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, has VACANCIES in his PRIVATE HOUSE 

foc ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 

abroad. Highest references.—Address, 2 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, France; or 
Kk. J. BEXVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ETc SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 


Au EXAMINATION for THREE SEXEY SOHOLARSHIPS (two of £30 and 
one ph ms will be HELD on MARCH 23th and 29th.—D. E, NORTON, M.A., 
Head- Master. 


V ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectnres. 
Bracivg climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


- EREFORD SCHOOL.— FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or witbout Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tioa JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual vaine of the Scholarships tenable by 
Uerefordiaus at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 


St: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head-Master: Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A School for 100 Boarders 25 miles from Lovdon iua splendid situation, Large 
buildings and grounds, Hracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 














URHAM SCHUOL.—An EXAMINATION for KING’S 

SCHOLAKSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 

MAY 30th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further information from 

the SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOBHOUS£, 
M.A.), the School-House, Durham. 


I ELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.— 
 Carefal individual attention and encouragement; thorough preparation 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy; school premises in a healthy and pleasant 
situation, on high ground; cricket, tennis, football, cycling. Moderate fees.— 
Head-Master, HUGH LUPLON, Ksqy., Meibourn School, near Royston, Herts. 


N ADAME AUBERT INTRODUCES ENGLISH and 

FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNKSSES, VI-ITING 
’«aUHERS, COMPANIONS for HOME and ABROAD, Prospectnses of 
FINISHING and PRKRKPARATORY SCHOOLS forwarded gratis to Parents 
and Guardians. HOLIDAY Engagements required.—141 Regent Street, W. 


"hears 3 AND SACERDOTALISM: 
A MESSAGE FOR THE TIMES, 
By JAMES HARWOOD, BA. 
Price One Penny. 
London: Puitip Green, 5 fssex Street, Strand, W.0. 


IFTEEN THOUSAND VOLUMES of the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSEY’S THEISTIC WORKS have been placed in the 
Public Free Libraries and in Colleges, &e. The attention of truiy religions 
p-rsons is invited to these books, which show that the noblest conceptions of 
God and His dealings with wankind spring from the native human faculties of 
Reason, Oonscience, and Love. Mr. Voysey’s works are published by Messrs. 
WItiiams and NorGate. Letters from inquirers will be deemed confidential by 
thy Rev. C. Vorsry, Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


REE READING (UNITARIAN).—Stopford Brooke’s 
“Triumph of Faith,” Fiske’s ‘‘ Everlasting Reaiity of Religion,” 
Martinean’s ‘‘ Five Points of Christian Faith,” Armstrong’s ‘ Principles and 
Ideals of Unitarians.”’-—These and other pamphlets and information on Uni- 
tarianism may be bad post-free from the Misses LUCAS, Redhurst, Harrogate. 


P REE SCRIPTURE STUDIES, and FREE CHRISTIAN 

SEXVICE.—The writer SEEKS to AID his READERS, and especially the 
younger life of the Churches, through his studies and experience for fifty years. 
A list of the subjects (41) can be posted first. BOOK, paper cover, 2s. ; cloth. 3s.; 
morocco, 5s. REPRINTS of portions, 6d. a packet —Apply by letter, JAMES 
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DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
avd work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
——s London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon. 


— 


YDENHAM.—CANTAB, Open Scholar of College, 
Classical Honours, having taken over Prep. School near Crystal P, ‘ 
PREPARED to RECEIVE GENTLYMEN’S SONS as BOARDERS, “}4 
dividual attention; thorough grounding. French on Gonin System, Carpenter’ 
Shop, Drilling, Cricket, &e.—For Prospectus, &c., apply J. A. FOSTER Mi! 
West Hill School, Sydenham. 








\ ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 

HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
"’thorongh grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; periect 
sanitation.—PKINCLPALS. 


» UG B Y $ © H O oa. 


ee for SOMOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, 
ay 30th. 
Particulars may be obtained of HEAD-MASTER,. 








AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
ranitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Addreas, 4 Avenue du Closelet, 





HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
. (incorporated 1840).—PORBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATI. N, with 
rrecia) classes for candidates for the NAVY and ARMY. Houours gained since 
December: Open Clissical Scholarship. Worcester Col'ege, Oxford; Open 
Olassical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Saudhurst ; 40th in to 
Sandhurst; 16th on to the *Britynnia.’” EXAMINATION for ENTKANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS BHGINS APRIL 6th.—Apply to the Rev. the H#AD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 sackville Street, W. 


dg? + SFA egg RR HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Exrensive grounds; Jarge hall and gymuasium. 
References to parents of pupils m England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs, C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 














digs CHILTERNS (WENDOVER, BUCKS.)—The Rev. 
0. E. ROBERTS, M.A. (St. Johu’s Coll., Oxon), assisted by qualified 
Ma-ters, RECEIVES TWENTY BOYS (7—14 years) to prepare for Public 
Schools and Koyal Navy. Grounds 24 acres, gymnasium, bathing, &c.; beautiful 
and healthy situxtion; 35 miles from London. Inclusive fees £30 aterm. Two 
Choral Scholarships £59 per annum. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlbnrian and Cautab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of ‘‘Gradation,” &c , Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1593, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schouls and Royal Navy. House specially 
designed. Good cricket field. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, — Twelve Scholarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. Thirteen Open Scholarsbips and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free; 
successes last July aud January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions, JUNIOR 
SCHOOL (8-13), Evcellent health reecord.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH: MEDICAL EDUCA- 
TION.— Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 RAMSAY GARDEN, is PREPARED to 
RKCEIVE SIX RESIDENT UNDERGRADUATES. Kilectric lightiney ; bith 
rooms, Special tuition arranged for if desired. References to Sir Wiliam 
Muir, K.O.S.1., Principal of the University; and to the Lord Justice General.— 
To see the rooms, and for terms, &c., application should be, made to Mr. BELL 
2 Ramsay Garden, Kdinburgh., 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.— PREPARATORY for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S, ‘BRITANNIA.’ in own grounds of 

seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scholarship and Naval 

Classes, Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—C, J. 
PUGH, M.A, Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Cantab, 


by re COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Yen Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £20 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship of £35 per annam tenable for 
three years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Cuief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
* SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Clasves for children under 8, Drilling, gymnastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, 


4 PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 exch in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospita’s and Universities. NEW 
Sing SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class,—Apply 
the SAI. 


aS MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, POLMONT, 





























STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistrese, Miss DANIEL date a Resident. Lecturer, Girton College, 
Cambridge).—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 





modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
beautiful and hea'thy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English aud Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships, Boarders 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES, 





ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SOHOOL, Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
kuucation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum, Science a epeciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, E, H. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, 





BOSCOMBE 


CHINE.--SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
Public Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect: overlooks sea, 
Plavgronnd and field for games: three resid-ut masters and governess. 60, 80, 
and LUO guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, 





= nena 
T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARH.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished. 
view. Kxcellent cuisine- billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and un 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. tt 


A NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEHA, SUSSEX 
The Rev. F. R. BURROWS, M.A., is MOVING this PREPARATORY 
SUHOOL at EASTER from Charles Road, St. Leonards, to premises built t 
hin at BEXHILL,—Prospectns from R. J. BKEVOR, M.A, 8 Lancaster Pact 
Strand, Loudon. aoe, 


RANCE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Siz 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music 
painting; home lite and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. Unexceptionable references given and required 
—Address, Mr. BEEVOK, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. . 








- ine 
y=. SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil] 
; be HELD on JULY 11h, 12th, and 13th to fill up uot less than FIR. 
TLEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO KXHI16!1'T1ONS.—For particulars appl. * 
letter tu the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean s Yard, Westminster, voy 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT~- PATIENTS sent gratis with fnll 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MHDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). : 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxfora and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shouid be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 


| 22 A D’Y EB L A Oke 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever issued since 
the advent of printing (however rare or plentifut) up to the very last work pub 
lished; a'so for any curio or ubject of interest under the canopy of heaven, for 
she prides berself on beiug enabled, nive times out of ten, to supply thee wants. 
She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is 
always a ready, willing, and liberal! buyer for prompt cash. 

“A MIGHTY BOOK KUNTRESS.” 
Confirmation by a Gentieman of supreme eminence, 

Sir Harry POLAND, Q.C., says:—‘‘ He in fact. wrote it so that she might use 
it, as he considered the books a great find..... She will have achieved a 
wonderful sucvess in book finding.” 

If a book exist. for sale in auy nook on earth Miss MILLARD (who positively 
will not tai!) will find it; nothing daunts her in this fascinating literary sport, 

Address a'l wants, Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
UTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmuen, Lonpon, Code: UNIcopE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 























} ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
uo matter what the subject. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, 
at prices affixed :—Symonds's “ Italian Literature,” 1881, 21s. ; Freeman’s “* Hist. 
Geog.,” 158.; Badminton “ Hunting,” L.P., £10; ‘ Heptatogia,’’ 1880, 20s. ; 
“Old Paris,” 1878, 403. ; “* Alice in Wonderland.” 1566, 403 ; “* Keramic Gallery,” 
1872, 40s.; “*Stndio,” Vols. I., ILf., and II1., 203.; Moore’s ‘‘ Alps,” 1864, £3.- 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHUP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


9 = GUINEA CRUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 
©) ATHENS, on S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tons, h-p. 4,000. Organised by 


Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. The weather in the Mediterranean this 
season is excellent. 





The above Cruise begins and ends at Marseilles. Return ticket, Londo, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s. extra 


Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W., and 3 Charing Cross, W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 


by their Steamship ‘ LUSITANIA,’ 3,912 tons register. 


LEAVING VILLRFRANOHE (Nice) March 28th, For CiVITA VECOHIA 
(for Rome), KATAKOLO (for Olympia), NAUPLIA, PIRAZUS (for Athens), 
SMYRNA (for Ephesus), CONSTANTINOVLE, MUDANIA, SANTOURIN, 
SUDA BAY (for Canea), MALTA, GOLETTa (for Tunis), ALGIERS, GIBRAL- 
TAR, aud LISBON, arriving back in Londou MAY 5th, 


String band, electric light, hot and cold baths, high-class cuisine, 


F. GREEN and CO. Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Managors { ANDE RSON, ANDERSON, and Co.§ Avenue, London, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.0., of 
to the Branch Oftice, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





— 


eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 18438 





INVESTED FUNDS ws we ore ote 298,000,000 
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wk. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FROM ourney of Fifty Days in 1898. 
a By ARNO! RedD. 
With Frontispiece and Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
St, James's Gazette.—* The brighte+t and most entertaining, and not the least 
* vctive, of the books that have been born of the interest lately taken in the 

aa ast The book is full of admirable observation and good reasuning upon 
ed and the Jively, but at the same time literary, style of the writer will be 
apprecisted by every reader.” ee ane ia 

Meademy.—'* Mr. Reid’s narrative is interesting in every page, 

Daily Mail.—“ A very interesting book. ” 

Glasgow Herald,—“ A very readable volume. 





A Second Impression of the New Edition is now ready. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By Sir ALFRED MILNER, G.U.M.G. _ 
ANewand Popular Edition, with an Additional Oaprer, bringing down the Work 
tu the end of 1898, by OLINTON E. DAWKINS, late Financial Secretary 
to the Kheaive. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, crown Svo, with Map, 63, 


A REPORTED CHANGE OF 
RELIGION: 


n from the Letters received by Mr. Bevor when it was 
A Select noured that he had become a Roman Catholic. 
By ONYX. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


TRENTE et QUARANTE. By Epwonp 


Apout. Translated bythe Kight Hon. Lord Newron, With an Introductioa 
by Mr. T. Gipson Bowes, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
Daily Mail.—“ An excelient translation of Edmond About’s little masterpiece 
jntion.” 
“ Herald,—* That About’s inimitable extravaganza has never yet been 
transiated seems strange, Bnt it is fortunate too. An earlier version might 
have prevented Lord Newton from undertaking his; and that would have been 
a pity, for he has performed his task as few could have done.” 
Manchester Guardian.—“**Trente et Quarante’ has been very successfully 
translated by Lord Newton,” ‘ 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Picou, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of 
Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontis- 
iece, 16s. 
Daily Telegraph.—" A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and soun? 
good sense appied toreligious and social questions of the day there could not be,” 
Times.—“* Full of capital stories.’” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., ¢ 25s., up to 18 guincas, post-free. 


Not until you write witha “SWAN?” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value, 





The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Itadds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 


Tlustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


05a Recent Steext, W., LONDON, & 3 Excuance StrezT, MANCHESTER, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





The “‘ PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Sondmor, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘‘ Perfectea’’ Oil 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
66 ; s 
Perfected” °*: Oil. 


“It is a great boon to get such | ‘‘Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’——British Medical Journal. 


ls as nearly tasteless as Code | ‘*No nauseous eructations follow’’ 
liver Oil can be.”’—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Cire. 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘‘ REPEAT.” 


bar ALLEN & HANBURYS desive to state, as emphatically as possible, that their 

PERFECTED" Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retatl 
dealers, and that no Cod-livey Oil represented as being theiy Perfected" is genuine 
unless sold in their original capsuled bottles and beanng their Signature in white 
across the label, and theiy Trade Mark—a Plough. j_ Reonee misvepresentations 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
SALADIN, AND THE FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM. 


By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A., 
Professor of Arabic, Dublin University. 
Fally Illustrated, crown §vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

“Tt is well arranged, the style is clear and flowing, while the diction here 
and there rises to eloquence.”—Saturday Revi ew. 

“Mr, Lane-Puole’s sympxthetic as well as ciever work will be welcomed alike 
for the sake of his tuema and for its own merit.”—Morning Post, 

“*Mr, Lane-Poole has mastered the literature of the pariod, and has packed 
all that is essential within the compass of « modest volume.’’—Standard. 

“Mr. Lane-Poole is the first Enzli-h writer to approach the subject of Saladin 
and his civil an? military exploits with the will and the ability to treat them 
thoroughly.’ —Academy, 

“This vivid sxe'ch ot the chivalrous Saracen leader against the Third Ornsade 
forms a substantial addition to our historical literature.”— Glasgow Herald, 

**Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has never written better. His pages live aud glow; 
steel rirgs in them.....The volume will long remain both authoritative end 
popular.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 

“It is a sound piece of work; the story well told, with touches now and again 
of the picturesque, and a swing in the movement which carries us forward 
pleasantly to the end.”—Bookman, 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED :— 


1. Nelson, and the Naval Supremacy of England. 
By W. Cuark Russty, Author of ** Tte Wre.k of the Grosvenor,” &, 

Gustavus Adolphus, and the Struggle of Pro- 
testantism for Existence. By 0. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A, 
late Fellow of Ali Souls’ College, Oxford. 

. Pericles, and the Golden Age of Athens. By 

Evre.yn Assort, M.A., Fellow of 8a liol College, Oxford. 

Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian Champion of 

Civilization. By THomas Hopes, Author of “Italy and her 
Invaders,” &c, 

5. Sir Philip Sidney, Type of Chivalry in the 
Elizabethan Age, By H. %. /oxBouRNE. 

6. Julius Ceesar, and the Foundation of the Roman 
Imperial System. By W. Warpe-Fow.er, M.A., Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 

. John Wryclif, Last of the Schoolmen, First of 
the English Reformers. By Lewis SERGEANT 

8. Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military 
upremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O'Connor 

Morris, 

. Henry of Navarre, and the Huguenots in France. 
iy P. F. Wiuuert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

10. Cicero, and the Fall of the Roman Republic. By 

J. L. StRacHan-Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Ba'liol College, Oxford, 

11. Abraham Lincoln, and the Downfall of American 
Slavery. By Noa Brooks, Author of “ American Statesmen,” &o. 

12, Prince Henry the Navigator (of Portugal), and 
the Age of Discovery. By 0. R. Beaziry, M.A., of Merton 
Coilege, Oxford, 

13. Julian the Philosopher, and the Last Struggle 
of Pagenism against Christianity. By ALiczs Garpyex, 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge. 

14. Louis XIV., and the Zenith of the French 
Monarchy. By ArtHur Hassatt, M.A., Student of Ohrist Ohurch, 
Oxford, 

15. Charles XII., and the Collapse of the Swedish 
Empire, 1682-1719, By R. Nisset Baty, Author of “The Life 
of Gustavas III.” 

16. Lorenzo de’ Medici. By Epwarp Armstrone, M.A, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

17. Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid of France. 
OLIPHANT. 

18. Christopher Columbus, his Life and Voyages. 
By WasHINGTON IRVING. 

19. Robert the Bruce, and the Struggle for Scottish 
Independence. By Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwe.t, 
Bart , M.P. 

20. Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the 

Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage and Rome, 

By W. O’Connor Nornis, Author of * Napoieon,” &c. 

21. Ulysses S. Grant, and the Period of National 

Preservation and MKHeconstruction, 1822-1885. By 

Witiuram Conant Cuouarcu, ijate Lieut.-Colonel, U.S.A., Author of 

** Lite of John Ericsson.” 

22. Robert E. Lee, and the Southern Confederacy, 

1807-1870. By Professor H:Nry ALEXANDER Wuits, of Washington 

aud Lee University. 

23. The Cid Campeador, and the Waning of the Cres- 

cent in the West. By H. BuTLer CLarxs, M.A., Fellow of St. 

Jobn’s Coliege, Oxtord. 

Full Prospectus sent post-free on application, 


THE WEST INDIES: a History of the 


Islands of the West Indian Archipelago, together with an Account of their 
Physic»l Characteristics, Natural Resources, and Present Coudition. By 
Amos KIDDER Fiske. Urown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRITUAL 


HEALING. By Horatio W. Dresssr, Author of *‘ The Power of Silence,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth. (In a few days. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR: a 


Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 1861 
avd 1865. Ry Jonn Copman Ropes, LL.D. With Maps and Plaus, 3 vols, 
8vo, cloth. Vol. I., 6s.; Vol. II., 12s. 6d.; Vol. IfI. in preparation. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


250 Copies only, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: its History 
and Architecture. With 75 large Collotype Plates from 
recent Photographs, many of which have been taken 
expressly for this Work. Historical Text by H. J. Fraser, 
accompanied by an Architectural Account of the Abbey 
Buildings by J. T. Mick.teruwaire, F.S.A., Architect tio the 
Dean and Chapter, and an Appendix on the Earlier Sepul- 
chral Mortuments by Epwarp Bett, M.A., F.S.A. 


In 1 vol., £6 6s. net. 
VANDYCK’S PICTURES AT WIND- 
SOR CASTLE. By Ernest Law. With 30 Plates in Photo- 


gravures. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, A.D. 1500-1800. By 
REGINALD BiLomFi£.Lp, M.A., Author of “The Formal Garden 
in England.” With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and Old Prints and 
Drawings. 

CHEAP EDITION, in paper wrapper, 1s.—THE 

SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. In Five Books. Sixth Impression. 
[March 27th. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown Svo, ls. 6d. each. 


YORK. By A. Ciurron-Brock, M.A. With 


41 Illustrations. 


GLOUCESTER BHJLJ. 


Masst, M.A. With 45 Illustrations. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE SERIES. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuazzes 


Hiatr. «1s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS OF 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOK. 


KHARTOUM CAMPAIGN, 1898 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 


With Maps, Plans of Battles, numerous Illustrations, and Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 





* Hore we have an attempt at last to render an account of the late cawpaiga 
on the Nile in a manner at once readable and in-tructive......It is the best we 
are likely to have tor some years at any rate.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“It is sincere, temperate, thorough, clo-ely packed with facts, and yet light 
and enjoyable in the reading.’’—Daily Mail. 


TRUE TALESOFTHEINSECTS 
By L. N. BADENOCH, 
Author of ** Romance of the Insect World.” 
With Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badexoch. 
Large crown 8yo, 12s, [Nert week. 


REW VOLUMES OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 
WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP 


ANDO TRAVELS. Translated from Goethe, Containing 4 Portraits of 
Goethe, 2 vols. square crown 5vo, 3s, 6d, each, [Next week, 


Forwmiog Vols, XXIII. and XXIY. of the Serics, 


NEW NOVEL BY 5S. E. WALFORD, 
UNTIL THE DAWN. 
By S. E. WALFORD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





~o state wants. We supplv “‘ Forster's Note-Book on Rudyard 
6d. free. Books purchased, List 
HYLLAND COMPANY, Book 








Dp ngriget AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
Kip! 


Catalogues of Books for Sale, free. 


ecial Books Wanted, ld. post-free.—The 


ot Sy 
Mercuants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingham, 





CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
The Certificates of Shares issued by the LONDON 
SHAREHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that all the Shares of the Central Pacig 
Railroad Company received by us in exchange for the Committee's Cert i 
cates have been duly deposited in accordance with the terms of the Plan ma 
Readjustment Agreement, dated February 8th, 1899, and that the correspondin 
Certiticates of Deposit issued by Messrs. Speyer and Co. have been take b = 
in lieu thereof. les 

Notice is also hereby given to the Holders of the Certificates issued by th 
London Shareholders’ Committee, that they must now present the same, withous 
delay, at the ae House of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 
67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., for the purpose of being exchanged tot 
the Certiticates of Deposit issued by Messrs. Speyer and Oo., and they must, at 
the same time, make a cash payment to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Oo,, of 
$2 per Share, pursuant to the conditions of the before-meationed Plan. ” 

Attention 1s also particularly called to the announcement of t he Readjustment 
Managers on this subject, a copy of which will be found below. 

F. G. BANBURY, M.P. 
JOHN B. AKROYD. 
LORD ALWYNE OOMPTON, MP, 
DANIKL MARKS, 
JOSKPH PRICK, 

Oentral Pacific Railroad London Sharehold 

London, March 14th, 1899. 





sO ittee, 








TO THE HOLDERS OF 
SPEYER and COMPANY’S Certificates of Deposit for 
Capital Stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 


Pursuant to the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, the undersigned hereby 
call for the cash payment of $2 per Share deposited to be made by depositors of 
said Stock pursuant to the provisions thereof. 

Payment of such amount must be made on or before April 6th, 1899, to ths 
undersigned, for t of the Syndicate, at the Office of the Depositary, Messrs, 
Speyer and Oo.,30 Broad Street, New York, or at the rate of 49id. per $1, at 
their Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street, 


London, E C. ; 
Payments must be receipted for on the Certificates of Deposit by the Depoxi. 


tary, or Messrs, Glyn, Miils, Currie, and Co, 

Failare to make such cash paymeuts on or before sach date will subject the 
deposited stock to forfeiture to the Syndicate, as provided in the Readjustment 
Agreement. 

Dated February 23rd, 1899. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London, 

SPEYER and CO., New York. 

LaZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort-on-Maine, 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam, 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 
To the Holders of the following Bonds and Stock :— : 
Central Pacific Railroud Company of California First Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 
Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 
California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, Successor, First Mortgage Konds, Series A and B, 
Central Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Valley Branch) First 
Mortgage Bouds, 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds, 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Six per Cent. Bonds, 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five por Cent. Bonds, 
Central Pacific Railroad Company Oommon Stock. 

The undersigned, pursnant to the Plan and Agreement for the Readjustment 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, hereby 
give notice that the time for further deposits of the above-named Bonds and 
Stock has been fixed and limited to March 23rd, 1899, after which date deposits 
of said Bonds and Stock will be accepted, if at all, only upon such terms and 
conditions as the undersigned may impose. 

Copies of the Agreements with the United States and the Southern Pacific 
Company, as well as of the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment, and also any 
— information desired, may be obtained at the Offices of any of the under- 
signed, 

SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPKYE« & CO., New York, 
LAZ. SPEYE ELLISSEN, Frankfort o/Main. 
TEIXELKA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 

Dated March Ist, 1899. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of books at the houses UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIOS, 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS : 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C,, LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Love-Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
“One of the most charming love stories in the | gl 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT 


IS NOW READY. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


spectator.—‘‘ We venture to think that no such remarkable and unbroken 
serirs of intimate letters between two remarkable people has ever been given to 
the world...... There is something extraordinarily touching in the gradual unfold- 
ing of the romance in which two pocts play the parts of hero and heroine,” 

Saturday Review.—“ We have read these letters with great care, with growing 
astouishment, with immense respect ; and the final result produced on our 
minds is that these volumes contain one of the most precious contribations to 
literary history which our time has seen.” 

Academy.—“ Many good gifts have come to English literature from the two 
Brownings, husband and wife, besides those poems, which are their greatest. 
The gift ot one’s poems is the gitt of oneself. But in a fuller sense have this 
pnique pair now given themselves by what we can but call the gracious gift, of 
these letters. As their union was unique, so is this correspondence unique...... 
The letters are the most opulent in various interest which have been published 
for mapy a day.” ot 


Just Publiched.—Small crown 8vo, 5a. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE: 


A Study in Artistic Development. 
By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
St. James's Gazette.—‘' Full of excellent sense and wise advice,,,...Both in 
its theory of art and its practical hints how to reach the idea!, Mr, Maitland’s 
book is a valuable and delightful guide to the pilgrim of music,” 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENGE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 


Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, 
Author of “‘ Law and God,” “ Liberalism in Religion,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Subjects :—CONFESSION—ABSOLUTION—HOLY SCRIPTURE— 
ATHANASIAN CREED-DAMNATION, &c., &c. 

Record.—“ The value and excellence of this volume are beyond dispute, able, 
strong, fearless, genuine, spiritual, it will be read by many with deep interest, 
ani will repay them with no little help and encouragement,” 

Academy,.—‘“ The Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous ingenuity that 
such stumbling-blocks as priestly absolution and the unkind threats of the 
psendo- Athanasius need constitute no bar to religious communion with the 
most primitive or the most rationalistic of Puritans,” 

Spectator.—"‘ Mr. Page Roberts’s thoughtful and able sermons will, we aro 
ture, be a source of helpand strength to many readers, and deserve special praise 
and-upport ata time when the spirit of comprehension, or to give it a higher name, 
the wider Christiancharity, so greatly needs to be kept in constant remembrance,” 











NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
On March 25th. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
VOL. LVIII. (UBALDINI—-WAKEFIELD) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* Volume JT, was published on January Ist, 1835, and a farther Volume 
will be issned Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will 
be effected within two years from the present time, 


NEW EDITION OF 
LORD ARMSTRONG’S “ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR & WATER.” 
Ready Immediately.—A New Epit1on, with Additional Plates, imp. 4to, 30s. net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENT IN AIR AND WATER. 


By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S, &c. 

With a SUPPLEMENT, containing a continuation of his Experiments, together 
with an Extension of them made iu concert with HENKY STROUD, M.A., 
D.sc., Professor of Physics, Durham Coilege of Science, Newcastie-on-Tyne. 

*,* Tho Purchasers of the First Edition will, on application to Smith, 

Eider, and Co., receive gratis a copy of the Supploment. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; DENIS 
DUVAL, &. With 20 Full-page and 11 Text Lilustratious by Freaerick 
W alker, AJK.A,, Charles Keene, and the Author, and 2 pages of MS, in 
Facsimile, 
*.*° THD FINAL VOLUME, COMPLETING THE EDITION, WILL BE 
PUBLISHED ON APRIL l5tH. PROSPECTUS, WITH 
SPECIMEN PAGES, POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


NEW NOVEL. 


On March 24th.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD 
(E. and H. Heroy), 
AUTHORS OF “TAMMERS DUEL,” &c, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MI8S MARY KINGSLEY. 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, Evo, 21s. net. 


TIMES.— Miss Kingsley bas written a really amusing book, but she has, at 
the same time, written one of the most illuminating and instructive books on 
the problems of tropical Africa ever given to the public......a fascinating and 
instructive volume,” 


WORKS BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY.—FORTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


A FLEET IN BEING. 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net; cloth, ls, 6d. net. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE SOLDIER TALES. With 


HILLS. Thirts-ninth Thousand, | Jllnatrations by A. 8. Hartrice. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | Ninth Thousand, Crown 870, 63. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being THE JUNGLE’ BOOK. 
eemipelghth Thonssnd,or eee: with Taetrasons by J. Le Kip 
MAN YI N VENTI 0 N S. Frenzeny. Forty-tvird Thousand, 


Twenty-fifth Thousand, Cr. 8vo, 6s, Coons Gon ee gm, Ge 


The LIGHT THAT FAILED THE SECOND JUNGLE 


Rewritien and considerably En- x. With Iliustrations by J. 


| 

et ‘ | Lockwoop Kipiine.  Thirtieth 

fs Ml ga sighth Thousand, | Thousand, Crown 8vo0, cloth gilt, 6s, 
, 63. | 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE,|‘‘CAPTAINS COURA- 


aud other Stories. Crown 8vo, 63. | GEOUS.” A Story of the Grand 

| janks, Illustrated by I. W. Taper, 

SOLDIERS THREE, and Twenty-second Thousand, Orown 
other Stores. Crown 8vo, 6a, ) 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 








BY THE LATE R, H. HUTTON, 


ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 


By the late RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 
Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his Nieee, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOK, 
With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 5s. [Bversley Series, 


GLOBE.—“ Has all the breadth of syrpathy and moderation of expression 
£0 characteristic of the writer.” 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Intro- 


ductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HexForp, Litt.D. In 10 monthly 
vols. Globe 8vo, 5s, each vol. 
Vol. I.—TaminG oF THE SHREW.—MERCHANT OF VENICE.—MERRY WIvzES 
or WInDSOR.—TWELFTH NigHT.—As You Lie Ir. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Professor Herford’s brief preface contains some valuable 
remarks on the classification of the dramas, and a terse exposition of his 
object, which ought to attract an immense pablic of readers.” 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND THE RHONE: 
a Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. By W. H. 
(Buttock) Hatt, F.&.G.3., Corresponding Member of the Literary and 
Scientific Societies of Nice and Draguignan, and of the Société éduenne ot 
Antun. With Illustrations and Maps, Demy 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES,— An excellent piece of work, which should be in the hands of every 

cultivated English visitor to that sunny region.” 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8y¥o, 6s. each. 


j H E c R E A S U R Y- SECOND IMPRESSION. 
OFFICER’S WUOING. By Czecitn ASHES OF EMPIRE. By 


LowIs. 7" > Ww 2 
; aiaree ‘ : Kosperr W. CHamvers, Author of 
ACADEMY,—“The life of the “The King in Yeliow,” &. 


station i8 admirably drawn bv Mr.! 











Lowis, and the love story holds without | 
exciting the reader. A most readable 
novel,” 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. 


By 3. R. Lysagut, Author of ** The 
Marplot.” 
ACADEMY.—‘“ There is freshness 
and distinction about ‘One of the 
Grenvillss’......Both for its characters 
and setting, and for its author’s 
pleasant wit, this is a novel to read.” 


| 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. 
Dawson. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A vigor- 

ous bit of narration......A genuine tale ; 


nor does the interest flag to the end.” 


“Q" inthe SPEAKER writes:—“A 
very delicate idyli...... The idyll is ex- 
cellently planned and placed, and tha 
loves of Harewood and Hildé are told 
with a uote—shall 1 say ?—of thrilling 
delieacy which is the surprise and 
triumph of the book...... In my sober 
opinion Hilde is a igure of quite extra- 
ordinary heauty, and the story of he: 
passion has a vibration as rare as it 1s 
unmistakable,” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD: 


the Story of a Summer. By 
Kieanogk C. Price, Author of 
“Young Denys,” “In the Lion's 
Mouth,” &c. 


ATHENZUM.—“ A pleasant tale.” 





OBSERVER.—“ A capital story.” 





NINTH SERIES 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





NOW READY. 





THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND - DAUGHTERS. 


Thousand, Crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


Eightb 


a ee ee —_—- 





HISTORY. By Cuarporrs 


M, Yones. Ninth Series. The Eighteenth Century. Globe 8vo, ds, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


REMBRANDT: = 2IF%, HIS WORK, 


AND HIS TIME. 
By EMILE MISCHEL. Member of the Institute of France. 





Translated by 
FLORENCE 8IMMONULS. Ed. and Prefaced by FREDEKICK WEDMORE. 
Becond Edition, Enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 Il'ustrations in the 
Text, in 1 vol., gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
*.* A few copies of the EDITION DE LUXE of the First Edition, printed on Japanese 
vellum with India proof duplicates of the photogravures, are still on sale, price 
£12 124, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON 


ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE REGHNOY. With 
42 Illustrations and Portrai's in Photovravare, 4 vols., £3 13s. 6d. net. 
*,* A special Prospectus of this work on application, 


UGANDA. 
UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: a Description 


of Native Races, Sporting Acventnres, and other Experiences in Ugand:. 
By W. J. Ansorce, M.D., LL.D, M.R.C.S., L.8.0.P., late Senior Professor 
at the Royal College of Mauritius, Chief Medical Officer to Her Majesty's 
Government in Uganda. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s, net. 
The Daily News,—** Tie publication of Dr, Ansorge’s book is we'l timed, The 
author gives the kind of information the general reader wants, information of 
a@ permanent value.” 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN SPAIN 


(Camarera-Mayor), By Constance HILL, 1 vol. 8vo, with many Illastra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Academy.—‘* A well-informed, well-written, aud very readable study of 


SPECTATOR. 





this remarkable politician in pett coats, who played a great part in days when | 


women, not yet emancipated, could do great things.” 


MARYSIENKA: 


d’Argnien, Que-n of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641-1716. By K. 
Watiszewski. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. With Portrait, 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 12s, net, 


| 
Marie de la Grange, 


The Times.—‘* Tuose who like to explore the by-paths of history, and who care | 


pe the story of au adventurous life, will tind enough to satisfy them ia this 
volume.” 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAM- 


PAIGNS. By Kicharp HarpinG Davis. Profusely Iliustrated from Puoto- 
graphs by the Autinor, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 
The Edinburgh Review.—*' Mr. Dav's has not only a charming and forceful style, 
but be reproduces the salient features of an event with such dramatic vividness 
that he almost succeeds in maki: g his readers spectators.” 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 


1812-1313. The Diary of a Sergeant in Napoleon’s Oid Guard during the 
Russian Campaign. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


**1812.”" NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. B 


Vassitt VeREstcHaGixn. With 50 Illustrations f:om sketches and 
Paintivgs by the Author, and an Iatroduction by Richarp WHITE:NG. 
1 vol., 68. 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB-EL- 


ACKSA). By KR. B. CunninGaame Granam, With a Portr i’, 1 vol. 8vo, 9s, 
Tke Atheneum,—‘ He is eudowed with faculties sufficiently rare in travelers 
and explorers. He has vision, and he can convey most vividly and delizht- 
fully the impressions of an interesting personality. Altogether the book mut be 
pronounced both admirable and delightful.” 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


By Wittiam GrorGe Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Nccretary to 
Her Majesty's Legation, Tokio, 1 vol., 6s, [Literutures of the World. 
Sir Epwin ABNOLD, in Literature.—* A volume of unique erudition, wide re- 
search, c'ear discrimination, and excellent design. Mr. Aston has wrought a 
memorable service not only to thoze interested in Japan aud Ja panese atudics, 
but to the world of letters at large.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 


By Water A. Wrcxorr. I., The East; II., The West. 2 vols., 3s. net each. 
The Daily Mail,—“ Truth, uprightness, and common-sense shine conspicuously 
in these chapters which reveal the life of the workman in a most sympathetic 


and attractive way.” 
FICTION. 
THE AMAZING LADY. ByM. Bowtzs. 1 vol.,6s. 


The World,—“*The book makes its mark. The descriptions are simple and 
vivid, the narrative is picturesque, and the scenes have the true sense of drama.” 


THE VICTIM. By Gasrreve D’Awnnowzio. 


t vol., 63. 


+ 
RED R@CK. By T.Netson Pace. Illustrated, 
Second Impression, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Morning Post.—“ A story seething with incident and adventure. It reads 
like a cha; ter torn from the actual history of the times.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Etizasetu 


Rosrns (C. KE. Raimond). Third Impression, 1 vol., 63. 
The Standard.—‘ A :emarkable book; full of perception, of strong feeling; 
it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of life, and it is told in 
good, simple, and very human English.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Harorp Frepenric. 


S.cood Impression, 1 vol., 6s. ae 
The Academy.—* Admirable the work is in many a passage of humour and 
tenderness ; triumpbant in many a stroke of technique.” 


THE RAPIN. By H. De Vere Sracpoous. 


lve 
The O 
throvgi pages of sparkung narrative,’ 


LIFE AT TWENTY. By C. R. Morsz. 


1 vol., 6s. 


op OAs 
itlook.—** Bohemia and Be'gravia, art and monoy, elbow each other 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


In 5 vols. 


Vou, INTRODUCTORY TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE ENGLISH Iy 
THE SPICE AROHIPELAGO (1623). With 4 Maps, 8r0, 188. 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HONTER, 
KC.S.I., M.A., LL.D., 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“Every page of the volume speaks of diligent research. Everywhere Presides 
a sober, calm judgment. A fascinating story of prowess and skill......told with 
great clearness and vividness, and with a wealth of incident which the adventure. 
sovelist must envy,.”—Times, 

“It changes tha popular perspective. With the historic sense—whioh js ay 
rare as the poetic sense—our author is gifted in an exceptional degree. Hig 
history, if it fulfils the promise of its bazinning, will prove to be the British 
Indian history which has never yet been written, and which we have beog 
waiting for."—Daily News, 


ENGLAND IN THE 
AGE OF WYCLIFFE, 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


8vo0, 123. 6d. 


LIFE OF DANTON. 


By A. H. BEESLY. 
With Portrait of Danton, his Mother, and an Illustration 
of the Home of his Family at Arcis. 


THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY, 
With Portrait and Illustration, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 
By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE. 


“ Miss Palgrave has dioue her work well, ber selections from the journals and 
letters being made judiciously and arranged with tact.”—Globe. 


NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


SWALLOW: 


A Story of the Great Trek. 
By H. RIDER HAGGABD. 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

“This story of ‘The Great Trek’ shows that Mr. Rider Haggard has not lost 
his cunning, and that he is still able to writs as interesting a story asin the 
days of yore. There is not a dull page in the book ; and the climax is capitally 
worked up to.”—African Review, 

“Mr. Rider Haggard. for purposes of romance, is on his native heath in South 
Africa. In ‘Swallow’ he has come appresiably near to repeating the success 


of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’”—Saturday Review, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
FOOTBALL. 


New Edition. —Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY.—By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. THE ASSOCIATION GAME.~ 
By W. J. OAKLEY and G. O. SMITH. THE RUGBY UNION GAM&.-—By 
FRANK MITCHELL: with other Contributions by R. K. MaJNAGAHTEN, 
M. 0. KEMP, J. K. VINCENT, WALTER CAMP, and A. SUTHERLAND. 

With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 

*,° The Volume on ‘‘ ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL" in the “ Badminton 
Library” was first isewed in April, 1857, ‘‘ ATHLETICS” was issued separately, re- 
vised and enlarged, in November, 1893. ‘‘ FOOTBALL” is now tssued separately, 
largely rewritten, and nearly all the Illustrations being new, 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Asruve 
seg _ M.B. Oxon., Member of the HKuoyal College of Physicians. 


COLLEUTED EDITION OF PROTRS*OR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
INDIA: What can it Teach us? By the Right Hon. 


Professor F, Max MiLuER. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, 53. 


THE HEART OF DENISE, and other Tales. By S. 


Levett-Yeats, Author of ‘The Chevalier d’Auriac,” ‘The Honour of 
Saveili," &c. With Frontispiece by Seymour Lucas, R.A. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. By Watrer Rarmonp, Author 
of “ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” ‘* Tryphena in Love,” &. Cr. 8v0, 63 
“Thore are no jarring notes, no strained pathos in this simple story of a father, 
doomed by the inexorable irony of fate to be the executioner of his dearly loved 
and only daughter. Set ina serene English landscape, the story marches to its 
close with all the inevitableness of an Auschyleau tragedy ’’—Spectator. 

“*Mr, Raymond has written some charming stories before, but he has naver 
done anything one half so good as this. After thinking the matter over 
carefully we have come to the conclusion that there is not one single fault to bs 
found with it..... It is lighted up again and again by delightful touches of humour 
and subtle strokes of characterisation. Ia fine, we desire to praise this story 
highly, and whatever be its fate at the reading public’s hands, we shall stand by 
our praise. If Mr. Raymond ever does anything botter than ‘Two Men o’ Men: 
dip’ he will do well indead.””"—Datly Chronicle, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON AND CO.’S SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 








4N IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPAN. BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 
With 259 Beautiful Iliu-trations. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. In 2 vols. large demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 32s. 


[ Ready. 
AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Portraits, Facsimile of 


Handwriting, and a number of Drawings (many now presented for the tires time). In J vo.s. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt top, 32s, {In the press. 


BY THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 
With Portraits and Il!ustrations. 
DISCIPLES OF A:SCULAPIUS. 


Biographies of Leaders of Medicine. In 3 large vols. 
demy 8vo, cluth gilt, 32s. 


(Un the press. 


With 116 Beautiful Tllustrations. 
[ 


In the press. 


BY MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


INTIMATE CHINA. The Chinese as I have Seen them. 


In large dewy 8v0, cioth gilt and gilt top, 21s. 
BY MRS. AUBREY RICHARDSON, 


FAMOUS LADIES OF THE ENGLISH COURT. With over 100 Portraits and Ilustrations 


beautifally printed on Art Paper. In demy S8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, [Ummediately, 


BY FRANCES GERARD. 
THE ROMANCE OF LUDWIG II., KING OF BAVARIA. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous 
—_— BY THE LATE MRS. HILDA GAMLIN. renee 


NELSON’S FRIENDSHIPS. By the Author of “Romney and His Art,” “Emma Lady 


Hamilton,” &. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with about 60 I!lustrations, 24s. (Immediately, 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 
BY A. DE BURGH. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. A Memoir. With 89 Illustrations, in demy 8vo, 


haudsowe buckram gilt, 63. . 
THIHD AND CHEAP EDITION. EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


JOSEPH ARCH. ‘The Story of His Life told by Himself. In !arge crown <vo, cloth gilt, 
with Portrait, 6s. 
A NEW VOLUME BY W. H. 8. MONCK, M.A., F.RAS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STELLAR ASTRONOMY. By the Author of “An Introduction 


to Logic,” &c. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 61. 


(Ready. 


A CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


KINGS OF THE TURF. In cloth gilt, 6s. With Illustrations on Plate Paper. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYOROFT FOWLER. 


A DOUBLE THREAD. By the Author of “ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby.” [Next week, 
BY MARTIN J. PRITCHARD. 


THE PASSION OF ROSAMUND KEITH. 


Author of “ Without Sioa,” 
BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 
WELL, AFTER ALL—— 
BY ALLEN RAINE. 


BY BERWEN BANKS. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
IRIS, THE AVENGER. 


BY TOM GALLON, 
THE KINGDOM OF HATE. 
BY “ ALIEN.” 
THE UNTOLD HALF. 


BY CARLTON DAWE. 


With Illustrations by Ludovici. 
[Second Edition, 


By the 
[In the press. 


(Immediately. 


[Second Edition, 


(In the press. 
[ Ready. 


In the press, 


THE MANDARIN. 
RY “RITA.” 
AN OLD ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. 
BY LE VOLEUR, 


IN THE TZAR’S DOMINIONS. 


BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


A SEMI-DETACHED MARRIAGE. 


In the press, 


With Illustrations. 
(Ready. 


Immediately. 


BY E. G. MITTON. 


FIRE AND TOW. By the Author of “A Bachelor Girl 


in London,” 


[Immediately 





BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 
A SON OF EMPIRE. 


BY A. W. MARCHMONT. 


A DASH FOR A THRONE. With Illustrations by D. 


Murray Smith. (In the press. 


[Second Edition, 


BY FRANK AUBREY, 
A QUEEN OF ATLANTIS. 
BY B. L. FARJEON. 


SAMUEL BOYD, OF CATCHPOLE SQUARE: a 


[In the press, 


aii BY MRS, EDWARD KENNARD. ee 

MORALS OF THE MIDLANDS. [In the press, 
BY MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 

ON THE EDGE OF A PRECIPICE. [In the press, 


BY FLORENOE BRIGHT AND ROBERT MACHRAY. 
THE VISION SPLENDID. [Third Edition. 
BY E. CONSTANCE. 
ALONG THE ROAD. 
BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


By the Author of “The Concert Director.” 
. (This day. 


In the press, 


BRASS. 


BY DOLF WYLLARDE. 


THE GUARDIANS OF PANZY. By the Author of 


“A Lonely Little Lady.” [ Immediately, 
BY MADAME ALBANESI. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
BY 8. DARLING BARKER, 


THE TRIALS OF MERCY. 


(In the press, 
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A. & C. BLACK. 
Now READY. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 


PRIVATE LAW OF ROME. By the late Jases MurrHEAD, 
LL.D., Professor of Roman Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition. Revised and Edited by Hzunry 
Goupy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

“No better authority could have bepn found to bring the late 
Dr. Muirhead’s work up to date, and Dr. Goudy has supple- 
mented the author’s notes with references to the most recent 
researches. This elaborate ‘Historical Introduction to the 
Private Law of Rome’ needs no words of commendation to 
students, who will find in it a most exhaustive study.” 

—Tue St. James's GAZETTE. 


THE LAST LINK. Our Present Knowledge 
of the Descent of Man. By Ernst Hatcxen (Jena). With 
Notes and Biographical Sketches by Hans Gapow, F.RB.S., 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

“The clearness and simplicity of this little volume and its 
general freedom from technicalities should at once render it 
extremely popular. No one interested inthe great problem of 
the descent of man should miss reading it. It is from the pen of 
@ master, and as it is very unlikely that any discovery likely to 
alter the position of things will be made before 1901, the book 
has the additional interest of being probably the last word of 
the century on the subject.”—-Tur ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By Luy 


Doveatt, Author of “A Dozen Ways of Love,” “ Beggars 
All,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

** Miss Dougall may be congratulated both on her choice of a subject for her 
new book and on her remarkably able and interesting treatment of it...... A 
fascinating story, which is even more remarkable and more fascinating as a 
psycholomical study.”—Ture Scotsman. 

“« This is a novel of a very superior type. The style is excellent and the char. 
acters are full of life. And the figure of Joe Smith, that extraordinary blending 
of genius aud fool, will live in the memory of the reader.” 


—THE ABERDEEN FREE Prass. 
COUSIN IVO. By M Sipew 
; y Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
(Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of “A Woman with a Future,” 
“The Grasshoppers,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
“A most exhilarating and exciting romance.”—THE SPECTATOR. 
** A delightfully written story.”’—THe OUTLOOK. 
“There are brightuess and movement in every page,’—THE ACADEMY, 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST, 


In handsome royal 8vo, with 185 Illustrations, appropriat 
, gilt lettered, 21s. Ppropriately bound in cloth, 


THE MUNICIPAL PARKS, GARDENS, 


AND OPEN SPACES OF LONDON: their History and Aseociations 
Lieut.-Col. Sexsy, V.D., Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ Institute 
With numerous Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Plans, and 
Ancient Documents. 

“The task has been satisfactorily accomplished in this handsome volume, ; 
which Colonel Sexby has described this precious inheritance of the popular} qa 
of London and its suburbs, related the story of its acquisition, gathered 
the local traditions and associations of each spot, and invoked the aj dot ov 
draughtsman to furnish many a little sketch of some picturesque scene or object 
of interest.”—Daily News. ’ 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


CHINA AND ITS FUTURE. In the Light 


of the Antecedents of the Empire, its People, and their Instituti 
James Jounston, Author of ** China and Formosa,” — 3 


NEW AND IMPORTANT HERALDIC WORK.—In crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. A Series of 


Articles which recently appeared in the Saturday Review under “xX” 
published in Book Form. . r X," now 
***The Right to Bear Arms’ is certainly a book to be read and studied. 1 
is briskly written and, in spite of its suvject-matter, nowhere dul, while th 
facts and conclusions dealt with and arrived at are marshalied with skil] Ae 
in places, even with brilliincy.” “Has done much to anveil the truth as ts 
matters armorial, and will receive the thanks of all who genuiuely care about 
these and kindred matters.”"—Literature. 


In erown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


FOOTPRINTS: a Memoir of the late Alexander 
Hey, one of the Fathers aud Early Colonists of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By 
His Wipow. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE NEW LEVIATHAN; or, The World at 


Peace. By J. A. FARRER. 
“A very useful, well-written, and eminently desirable piece of work.” 
—New Age, 
A NEW WELSH STORY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


GWEN PENRI: a Welsh Idyll. By Jonny 
Burton, F,L.S., F.R.H.8., Author of “The Light of Eden,’’ and other 


Poems. 
** Poetic and interesting in its style.”—iforning, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE THREE CAT’S-EYE RINGS: 


A Tale of the 
PURSUIT OF THE KHALIFA. 
By MULLETT ELLIS. 
With numerous Illustrations by ETHEL K. BURGESS. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and OO., Limited. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





THIS DAY. 


E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT’S NEW NOVEL. 


HERO. 


“Scarlet and Steel’? (Fourth Edition), 


HELOT AND 


Companion Volume to 
Cloth, gilt, crown Svo, 401 pp., 63. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 


i 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





—_————— 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Meesrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





IRK BECK BAN KE; 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,V00,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with particulars, 
post-tree. 


EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 
EPPS’S 





FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 


COCOA. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on ths 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller ar Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each 


COCOA. 
COCOA. 
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AT ONCE, 
rT" AT ALIX. 














FIVE DAY 


FROM TO-DAY THE PRESENT 
OFFER WILL BE WITHDRAWN, 
AND AFTER THAT DAY 


Che Cimess 


REPRINT OF Tay 


ENCYCLOPADIA 











cB 


RITANNIGA 





(Ninth Edition) can no longer be purchased at the present low prices. 





Before it is Too Late. 


Tt will socn be too late to join the majority—to be included in the 
number of those whose hesitation ended in time. It isa year, all 
but five days, since THE TIMES Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA was first offered for sale. Ten thousand or more 
people have made up their minds since then to buy the book, It 
is the purpose of this advertisement to add the reader's name to 
this list of those who have not waited too long. A minority still 
wait; there are probably two or three thousand persons who are 
etillasking themselves whether they should or should not subscribe 
for THE TIMES Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
They have lost, by waiting, the use for a certain number cf months 
of the best work of reference in the world, That is not a very 
serious matter, but the loss of the use of the ENCYCLOPZDIA for all 
tho future weeks and months and years would be a graver loss. 
Yet the reader must either suffer that loss or make up his mind at 
once, or pay more money for the ENCYCLOPEDIA when he does 
make up his mind. 

These are the three possibilities. 

Tho twenty-five volumes will cost more on Friday, the 2ith of 
March, than on Thursday, the 23rd of March, and they will be no 
better worth the money. ‘There will still be only 16,000 articles, 
written by only 1,100 contributors, only 9,000 illustrations, only 
20,000,000 words of letterpress. Something is to be lost, and nothing 
is to be gained by waiting. ‘The minority who wait decreases from 
any to day, for the announcemen: of the discontinuance of the sale 
brings every day an increasing number of orders to the office of THE 
TIMES. It will be a very small minority when the last day has 
passed. It is often said that a minority may be in the right, but in 
this case the minority will be in the wrong, and have to pay for 
their error. The question to be considered with regard to the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is not whether one will buy it, but when 
one will buy it. Everyone who can afford to buy any books at all 
buysit sooner or later. ‘hose who buy it later will buy it at higher 
prices. Itis of no use to wait for a cheaper price, and itis of no use to 
wait fora tenth edition. Some people have been hesitating because 
they believed that a tenth edition wasin course of preparation, but 
that rumour is finally put out of court by a letter which was printed 
in THE TIMES of March 4th, over the signature of the publishers of 
the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, and for that matter, by the 
a anouneomnte that a supplement to the ninth edition is soon to be 
published. 


At the foot of this page there appears an order blank. It will 
certainly be to the reader's advantage to make use of it ; todo to-day 
what cannot be done five days hence, 








lt will Seon be Too Late. 


Beforo it is too late appiicaiion should be made for a copy of 
THE TIMES Reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Why? For 
ten reasons. 

1. In 1771 the first edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 
was published. It gained prompt recognition as the one authori- 
tative library of reference in the English language, and successive 
editions appeared from time to time. 

2. In 1889 the Ninth Edition was completed, and was offered by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, the publishers of the work, at a catalogue 
price of £37 in the Cloth binding, £45 in the Half Morocco binding, 
and £65 in the Full Morocco binding. 


3. On March 23rd, 1898, THE TIMES Reprint of the Ninth Edition 
was offered for sale by the THE TIMES at less than half the 
publishers’ prices. 


4, On March 4th, 1899, THE TIMES announced that a grag 
to the Ninth Edition was in course of preparation, and that it 
would be supplied, as soon as it should be completed, to purchasers 
of THE 'TIMES Reprint at a much lower price than that at which it 
wou!d be obtainable by the general public. 


5. The offer of THE TIMES Reprint and of this option to purchase 
the supplement at a preferential price is still in force. The prices 
for the 25 volumes of the Reprint are :—£16 in the Cloth binding, 
£20 in the Half Morocco, and £27 in the Full Morocco binding. 


6. Asystem of monthly payments is also offered to purchasers, in 
accordance with which the 25 volumes will be delivered for a 
preliminary payment of only one guinea. 

7. The sale of THE TIMES Reprint in Great Britain will be 
discontinued on Thursday, March 23rd, and persons who fail to 
order the Reprint on or before that day will be unable to procure it 
at those prices. 

8. The announcement of this forthcoming supplement altogether 
disposes of the only objection to the Ninth Edition of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. The publication of the supplement 
will practically make the Ninth Edition a new book, as recent in ita 
information as if it had been issued, for the first time, in 1599. 


9. No tenth edition can, under the contracts made between THE 
TIMES and Messrs. A. & C, Black, be published for many years to 
come. 


10. Prompt application is absolutely necessary if the reader desires 
to take advantage of this phenomenal opportunity to procure THE 
TIMES Reprint of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edition, 
and such ample publicity is givento the approaching withdrawal of 
the offer that persons who send in their orders too late will have 
only themselves to blame for their disappointment. 














PRICES, UNTIL MARCH 28rd, FOR THE 25 YOLUMES. 


ge Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of Orders promptly posted either trom the United Kingdom or the Colonies; but applicants who hesitat; 
may find that the offer has been withdrawn. or the prices increased, without further notice. = 


CASH PAYMENT. 
@@ @ 


CLOTH BINDING, £146 [the Publishers’ price was £37]) 
AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £19. 


HALF MOROCCO, £20 {the Publishers’ price was £45], 
AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £23. 


FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding 
fitted for the richest collections {the Publishers’ price 
was £65], AND WITH THE BOOKCASE, £30, 


[The Cloth binding sold for £16 is of the same quality as that sold by the 
publishers at £37, and is as strong as a cloth binding can be. But it can be 
recommended only to purchasers who feel obliged to take the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA in that form or not at all. The size and weight of the volumes, 
and the permanent value of the work, alike call for a solid Half Morocco 
binding; and if the price of the Full Morocco is within the purchaser's 
means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.} 





MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
@e@@ 


[ONE GUINEA 10 be sent with Order, nothing more to be paid 
until the 25 volumes have been delivered, all at one time, 
to the purchaser. | 

CLOTH BINDING, 16 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA 
each, or with Bookcase, 19 Monthly Payments of 
ONE GUINEA each. 

HALF MOROCCO BINDING (which we recommend), 
20 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or 
with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of ONE 
GUINEA each. 

FULL MOROCCO BINDING (the very best binding), 27 
Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each,or with 
een 30 Monthly Payments of ONE GUINEA 
each. 


Note.—ff the purchaser sends a cheque for the full amount at the cash price shown above he will effect a saving of One Shilling in the Guinea, and no Order 
Form need be used. All Cheques should be drawn to Order of H. E. HOOPER. The Form which follows is for the use of purchasers who prefer 


to make monthly payments. 





MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—OrpeER Form. 


All Cheques should be drawn to Order of H. E. HOOPER, 


THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LonDON, E.C, 


Tenclose One Guinea. Please send me “ The Times” Reprint of the ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA fii th, price 16 guineas, 


the balanee of which sum I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea a month; 
complete 25 volumes, and my succeeding payments on the corresponding day of cach month following. Until suc 


[Date] nc ccccceccocecece ces eesse cee ceo sce cceessscnscesee LOGS 


Sirike out 
(gth Edition) bound in {alt Morocco, price 20 guineas, two of 

Full Morocco, price 27 guineas, ) these lines, 

my next payment upon delivery of the 

h payments are complete I engage that 








the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if owing to unforeseen circumstances, of which you 
shall be the judge, the volumcs cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit Of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 
Please also send a Revolving Bookcase, for which I agree to make three further monthly payments of One Guiaea, § Strike out if Bookcase 


after the puyinents for the book are completed. 
[Signed] o0e ore cee een eee cee 





5P 29 [Address] sus eucsn canons 





Please address the package to.......c.cccc0c000 


not desired. 





seneeeees Po Por i Porro tit) 








If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should 
here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London ‘o whom delivery 
Ecrond the Londoo postal district cauriage will be at subscriber’s cost. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Ready in April, 6s, 


THE GARDEN OF 
SWORDS: 


A Story of the Siege of Strasburg. 


BY 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


This story deals with the great Siege of 
Strasburg during the Franco-German war 
of 1870. Mr. Pemberton is the first 
among the novelists to avail himself of 
the tremendously dramatic and moving 
story which Strasburg herself has told 
to history. The sufferings of the people 
of that great city, the battles which 
preceded its downfall, the destruction by 
fire of the greater buildings of Strasburg, 
the final capitulation, all figure in the 
drama of this exciting narrative. More- 
over it is a love-story, and the Author has 
looked at the siege with English eyes. 


OTHER WORKS BY MAX 
PEMBERTON. 


KRONSTADT. Liv‘rary Edition, 6s. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. Library Kdition, 6s, 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. Library Edition, 6s, ; 
Popular ¢ du ioe, 3s. 60, 

THE SEA WOLVES. Popular Edition, 33. 6d. 

THE IRON PIRATE. Popular Edition, 3s, 6d, 

THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 





a 


BY J. M. BARHIE.. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE MAN IN BLACK. &s. 61. 

THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 

FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF 
FRANCE. 65. 





COMPLETION OF 
SIR WEMYSS REID’S 
LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Ready in April, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


EDITED BY 


Sir WEMYSS REID. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

Canon McColl, Henry W. Lucy, 

Rev. W. Tuckwell, Arthur J Butler, 

G. W. E. Russell, F. W. Hirst, 

Alfred F. Robbins, 

And other Writers having spec.al knowledge of 

the Subject. 

A Chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Life has been contributed by a relative of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 

This important Work is based upon the 
personal knowledge of the Editor and the 
other Contributors, and contains many 
letters and documents never hitherto 
published. Incidentally it throws new 
light upon some important episodes in 
recent political history 

‘be Work contains Original Illustrations 
by leading artists and from photographs. 








8s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW AND HISTORY 


OF COPYXKIGHS IN BOOKS. By AuGosTINE 
Birréty, M.P., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 
ana Quan Professor of Law at University Ovl- 
leve, London. 

The Times says :—* Mr. Birre}l’s facile pen passes 
lightly from suhjects the most diverse, from grave to 
gay, from law to litera'ure, and never without 
-ropping a word worth remembering and some com- 
ment acute and ivcisive...... T:lls with a charm of 
manner, which never fails Mr. Birrel!, the chief facts 
as to the history of copyright. Read in the staid 
pages of B.rro-w’s reports, ‘ Millar v, Taylor’ is but 
sorry en'ertainment at this time of day; with Mr 
Birrell’s garner of p'easant gossip about authors and 
letter-, and his eas’ epigrammatic way of saying 
things expressed in long blundering periods, that 


COMPLETION 
OF 
THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE, 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME will be ready in April, 95, 


THE 
QUEEN’S EMPIRE 


A pictorial record in which the modes 
of government, national institutions, 
forms of worship, methods of travel, 
sports, recreations, occupations, and 
home life of the inhabitants of the 
British Empire are faithfully and 
vividly portrayed by means of artistic 
reproductions of photographic views, a 
large number of which have been made 
specially for this work. Two Volumes, 
containing nearly 700 splendid Illustra- 
tions, beautifully reproduced from 
authentic photographs, and printed on 
Plate Paper. 





Vol. I. ready March 24th, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW PENNY MAGA- 


ZINE: the Biggest and Cheapest in the 
World. Containing 780 large pages of 
Entertaining Matter, with about 650 
excellent Illustrations, Hundreds of 
Interesting Items of Fact and Fiction, 
about 30 Short Complete Stories, and 
100 Valuable Articles. 





leading csse is attractive as if it had been decided 
yesterday.” 





Now Publishing in 8 Fortnightly Volumes, 
3s. 6d. each.—CH .AP KDITION of 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDU- 


OATOR :aComplete Eucycionm iia of Hlementary 
and Advanced Kducation. With numerous L)lus- 
trations, Coloured Plates and Maps in Oolour, 
This Cheap Edition will be complete in 8 vols,, 
to be issued fortnightly, 





Vol. I., now ready, 5s., 
of the CHEAP EDITION of 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE 
Fully Illustrated, with 18 Coloured 
Plates. Vol. II., April 12th. Vol. III. 
(Completing the Work), May 10th. 





Part 1 ready March 22nd, price 6d., of 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, 


By F. E. HULME, F.LS., 
With 240 EXQUISITE COLOURED PLATES, 
To be completed in Twenty-five Weekly Parts. 
NOTICE.—40 New Coloured Plates have been expressly 


prepared for this New Edition, and will 
now be published for the first time. 


‘*THE COLOURED PLATES IN 


‘FAMILIAR WILD 
FLOWERS’ ARE EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL; THEY ARE 
MORE LIKE FINISHED PAINTINGS THAN PRINTS.” 


—GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE 





THE NEW GARDENING PAPER. 


No. 1 ready next week, 1d. 


GARDENER. 


NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, 1d. 


THE LARGEST 

CHEAPEST, 

MOST PRACTICAL, 

MOST INTERESTING, and 

MOST PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
Gardening Paper ever produced. 


Prospectuses post-free on Application. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 





ae 





Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by Jouw Baxer for the “Serctaton” (Limited at 
their Office. No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 18th, 1899. 














